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The Year of Balanté 


Mz Krusucuev has a flair for the spectacu- 
lar and well-timed gesture. In 1955, he wished 
to retreat from the more extreme positions 
that Stalin had taken in the cold war: in a 
matter of weeks he had made his pilgrimage 
to Belgrade, signed the Austrian peace treaty, 
and engineered a summit conference at 
Geneva. In 1956, the turn against the Stalin- 
ist terror was marked by the sensational 
speech at the 20th Congress. In 1957, the 
increasing technical might of the Soviet 
Union was demonstrated by the Sputnik, and 
last year the reaction against ‘revisionism’ 
was capped by the execution of Imre Nagy. 

We are now entering a new phase. It began 
with Krushchev’s proposals for Berlin. These 
were followed by the definite if slow progress 
in the nuclear test negotiations at Geneva, by 
Krushchev’s long interview with Senator 
Humphrey, by the cordial messages des- 
patched to Mr Macmillan and President 
Eisenhower at the New Year, and now by 
the launching of the Lunik and Mr Mikoyan. 

The first impression is that Mikoyan has 
been sent to assure the Americans that the 
Berlin issue will not be pressed to a show- 
down at the end of May; to prepare the way 
either for Mr Krushchev to go to America 
himself, or, more probably, for a summit 
meeting this summer; and to outline the 
Soviet terms for some kind of settlement in 
Europe. Each of these suggestions fits in with 
the growing belief that Krushchev wishes to 
make 1959 (like 1955) a year of diminish- 
ing rather than (like 1958) of increasing 
tension. 

It would, however, be wrong to assume — 
as do some officials in Washington —that 
Krushchev feels that he has overplayed his 
hand at Berlin and that he is now seeking for 
some way to back down from his demand 
that the western powers evacuate the city. 
The primary purpose of the Berlin proposals 
was to re-open the German question. If that 
is achieved, then Krushchev can afford to 
withdraw the Soviet troops and leave the 
western forces undisturbed while negotia- 
tions continue. 

Why, when previous meetings about Ger- 
many have ended in futile recriminations, 
does Krushchev wish to try again? There 
seem to be two reasons. The first is the im- 


pending nuclear armament of West Ger- 
many: the second is the change in the bal- 
ance of strength since the last effort to reach 
agreement failed. One exolains the sense of 
urgency, underlined by the time-limit set in 
the Berlin proposals, and the other reveals 
Krushchev’s conviction that the pattern im- 
posed on Europe in the day of American 
atomic supremacy cannot be indefinitely sus- 
tained as the ballistic and economic power of 
the Soviet bloc increases. 

There can be little doubt that the Russians 
wish to delay, or to prevent the equipment of 
the Bundeswehr with nuclear weapons. Just 
as the decision to create the West German 
army pushed German unification off the 
agenda, so this further step would make any 
talk of disengagement or a nuclear-free zone 
in Europe seem utopian. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the Soviet initiative is the last 
chance of solving the German question on 
any terms acceptable to the West. 

To this, of course, the western powers may 
merely reply that they will stand firm, that the 
uneasy stalemate can be maintained, and that 
they cannot contemplate anything that would 
weaken either their strategic dispositions in 
Europe or suggest that the interests of their 
West German ally will be sacrificed for the 
sake of a settlement with the Russians. This 
may have been a viable policy in the past. 
But it ignores two simple facts of the pre- 
sent: it is the West which proposes to break 
the existing pattern by supplying Bonn with 
nuclear weapons; and it is the West’s strategic 
positions which are being made irrelevant. 

True, parity between the American and 
Soviet deterrents may not yet have been 
reached: the Strategic Air Command may 
still be capable of inflicting greater damage 
upon the Soviet Union than the Russians 
could inflict upon the United States. But the 
Russians will soon have, as the Lunik 
again emphasises, intercontinental missiles of 
great power and accuracy. It is now Krush- 
chev who is beginning to speak from a posi- 
tion of strength, and the West which is 
falling back upon Molotov’s old answer from 
the period of American supremacy —Nyet. 
This may be the year of balance. It would be 
wise to make it a year in which agreement is 
sought with a new realism. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


Castro’s Triumph 


The collapse of the Batista regime did not fol- 
low the usual Latin American pattern, in which 
a dictatorship is overthrown by a rebellious army 
junta with some civilian allies. It is true that, in 
the last stages, part of the army was defecting to 
the rebels, part was unwilling to fight, and some 
of the senior officers had decided that the time 
had come to switch sides. But, by then, Fidel 
Castro had demonstrated that he was going to win 
by tactics which combined a partisan uprising 
with slow strangulation of the island’s economy 
and administration. It had become impossible for 
Batista’s forces to fight a decisive battle because, 
unlike the majority of Latin American revolts, 
which are fought out round the barracks and 
public buildings of the capital, this began in the 
countryside, and Havana fell only after the regime 
had disintegrated. This may, in the long run, 
prove an advantage: if Castro’s attempt to estab- 
lish democracy in Cuba is to succeed, the popular 
support built up during the revolt should greatly 
strengthen the new regime. But, in the short run, 
Castro’s delay in reaching and establishing con- 
trol over the capital has caused difficulties. Apart 
from the Communists, who seem to have organ- 
ised their own armed militia, there are several 
other insurgent but politically obscure groups in 
Havana which are claiming a share in power. 
Castro may have sufficient prestige, and sufficient 
loyalty from his bearded partisans, to bring co- 
herence out of political chaos. But his own politi- 
cal views have wavered in the last two years, while 
the unity of his movement was built primarily 
around the objective of a ‘democratic alternative’ 
to Batista. Though he may have the troops, it is 
unlikely that he yet has more than the makings of 
a political party. He has won the first— perhaps 
decisive — battle for Cuban democracy, but it is by 
no means clear who will inherit his victory. 


Smashing Mr Mintoff 


The chief blame for the failure to find a solu- 
tion to the problem of Malta lies with Mr 
Lennox-Boyd. To accuse Mr Mintoff of dema- 
gogic irresponsibility is beside the point. What- 
ever Mintoff’s weaknesses, he is the only Maltese 
with sufficient standing among his own people 
to negotiate a settlement with London: his 
‘demagogy’ and his ‘irresponsibility’ are in fact 
the expressions of both the aspirations and the 
anxieties of the people of Malta. It might be 
reasonable to rail at Mintoff if the Coloniai Office 
had made any serious attempt to reach agree- 
ment with him. But the whole conduct of the 
recent London Conference —with its ridiculous 
pretence that Miss Strickland could be treated 
as a serious figure alongside Mintoff and the 
Nationalist Party leader, Borg Olivier —aggra- 
vated suspicions of British intentions among 
almost all sections of Maltese opinion. Moreover, 
it is not true for the British government now to 
suggest that it presented this conference with 
constitutional proposals. Mr Lennox-Boyd in 
fact refused to put forward any proposals unless 
the Maltese Labour Party withdrew its demand 
for independence. Now, the government has 
formally reverted to direct colonial rule, very 
slightly concealed by a neminated council. The 
only intelligible explanation of this decision is 
that Mr Lennox-Boyd is gambling on being able 
to smash Mr Mintoff and discredit him with his 
own followers. It seems very unlikely. It may not 


prove too difficult to bludgeon the Maltese into 
temporary quiescence: indeed, Malta, with its 
small area and lack of cover, might prove a model 
battle-ground for the policy of violence which has 
been so singularly unsuccessful on the less amen- 
able terrain of Cyprus. But if the Colonial Secre- 
tary has been advised that a campaign of colonial 
repression will alienate from their following the 
leaders against whom it is directed, one can only 
suppose that our man in Malta must be of the 
same calibre as our man in Havana. 


The Macharia Trial 


The decision to prosecute Rawson Macharia on 
the charge of committing perjury in his recent 
affidavit, which alleged that he had been suborned 
by the Kenya authorities to give false evidence at 
the Kenyatta trial, is to be deplored. This is far 
from saying that he will not get a fair trial: he 
probably will. Still less is it to claim in advance 
of the evidence that he is innocent: that remains 
to be seen. The objections to the trial are two. 
First, that the only evidence which can be given 
is that which is strictly and narrowly relevant, not 
to the background of the Kenyatta trial, but to the 
actual indictment against Macharia. Indeed the 
very rules of evidence which serve to protect 
Macharia may very well lead to the suppression 
in court of evidence which would be strictly rele- 
vant to the more important mystery of what took 
place at Kenyatta’s trial. Secondly, should 
Macharia be convicted, after however just and 
exemplary a trial, few Africans will believe that 
his conviction is not another example of settler 
politics and racial bias. Moreover, once Macharia’s 
guilt or innocence has been established by judicial 
process, it will be far more difficult (if not virtually 
impossible) for the same facts to be raked over yet 
again by an outside tribunal, which would not be 
limited by the same tightly drawn rules of evi- 
dence. The unpalatable fact must be stated that, 
on the substantial issue of whether or not Ken- 
yatta was framed, moderate opinion all over the 
world will accept the findings only of a tribunal 
which is obviously independent of both the Kenya 
government and the Colonial Office. 


Despair in Central Africa 


The aggressive tactics of Dr Hastings Banda, 
the doctor from London and Ghana, who re- 
turned to his native Nyasaland six months ago, 
are clearly timed to influence the new constitu- 
tion, due early next year. Impatient with the 
failure of his own people and their fellows in 
Northern Rhodesia to influence either the British 
or federal governments through constitutional 
means, Banda is vociferously demanding kwaca 
or ‘freedom’ and an immediate end to Nyasa- 
land’s participation in federation. In doing so he 
is exposing two basic and dangerous weaknesses 





NEXT WEEK 


From my Chinese Diary 
A further article by R. H. S. Crossman 


Shall We Help Gaitskell? 


A series of pre-election articles by different con- 
tributors will appear under this title during the 
next few months. The first, next week, is 

by Paut Jonnson 





in the African position in Central Africa. First, 
there is no reasoned alternative proposed to 
federation which can feed the people of Nyasa- 
land. Dr Banda may use demagogic phrases, but 
these will not fill the economic void which would 
yawn before an independent Nyasaland. Secondly, 
there is little or no common front between the 
Africans of the three federated territories. The 
Nyasas are probably completely solid in demand- 
ing withdrawal, but already Harry Nkumbula 
from Northern Rhodesia has chided Dr Banda 
for being prepared to leave Northern Rhodesia 
in the lurch. This lack of unity and organisation 
should concern Britain. If we are to fulfil our 
trust to the British-protected Africans, we need 
them as our partners in facing the conflicts which 
lie ahead with the federal government. The atti- 
tude of the governments of Southern Rhodesia 
and Northern Rhodesia in declaring Dr Banda 
a prohibited emigrant simply aggravates the situa- 
tion, offers him martyrdom and invites even 
greater extremism. 


Filibuster Under Fire 


As the new Congress meets in Washington this 
week, with the Democrats firmly in control of 
House and Senate, the liberals are making 
another attempt to break the veto power of the 
South. By means of a filibuster in the Senate, and 
through adroit use of the Rules Committee in 
the House, the southern bloc has been able tc 
obstruct both civil rights legislation and measures 
of social reform. The present proposal is. to 
change the rules of the Senate so that; after eight 
weeks of debate, a majority can decide to bring 
a bill to the vote. This is a very moderate change, 
but it would mean that Senators from the South 
cannot obstruct a bill indefinitely. The move may 
not succeed, but its chances are better than on 
previous occasions, because there are now more 
liberals in the Senate and they will get some help 
from Republicans: the reactionary alliance be- 
tween Dixiecrats and conservative Republicans, 
which has dominated the Senate for so long, is 
broken on this issue by the need of Republicans 
for Negro votes. Where the Senate can talk an 
issue out, the conservatives who have controlled 
the Rules Committee in the House simply refuse 
to report out a bill which they dislike. The 
liberals now suggest that the 21-day rule, which 
had a short life in the 1949-50 session when Mr 
Truman was trying to get the Fair Deal through, 
should be revived. This would enable the chair- 
man of a committee which has already reported 
a bill to the Rules Committee—which decides 
when and in what form it shall go on to the 
floor —to call it out for a vote if it has been held 
up for more than three weeks. 


Fabian Prison Reform 


What is the influence of a Fabian Society pam- 
phliet? The question is prompted by Prison Re- 
form Now, written by Mr Howard Jones, who is 
Lecturer in Social Studies at Leicester University. 
If the effect of Mr Jones’s pamphlet could be 
proportionate to its wisdom, penology would have 
moved appreciably forward, though not so far as 
might be expected from his prefatory dismissal 
of earlier reformers (Bentham, Paterson, Margery 
Fry?) as having based their policies on ‘moral 
indignation, and a lay and sometimes rather naive 
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psychology’. His most interesting proposal, though 
he claims no originality here, is that every prison 
sentence should be the decision—he calls it the 
diagnosis — of a ‘treatment authority’ composed of 
qualified social science specialists, working with 
first-class clinical facilities. If treatment is to be 
the aim of a reformed prison system, he says; it 
is irrational to retain a sentencing procedure 
which has little or no concern with treatment as 
such. ‘Diagnosis,’ in fact, ‘will need to be con- 
tinuous throughout a sentence.’ Fears that this 


might jeopardise the due process of law and the 
liberties of the individual he counters by pointing 
cut how much power we already safely repose in 
entrusting to the Prison Commissioners the modi- 
fication of sentences. He has sweeping (and expen- 
sive) proposals for the building of 12 new prisons 
and the adaptation of 30 country mansions. But 
he does not explore the idea of using prison much 
less and probation much more, or of compensation 
for victims as a means to make the offender work 
his own way back to social acceptance. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


Paris 


The End of Press Freedom ? 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: Among the 
plethora of decrees published in the last fortnight 
is one designed to ‘protect the authority’ of the 
President of the Republic. This replaces an old 
law, under which Presidents Auriol and Coty 
were protected from vicious or scandalous per- 
sonal attacks in the press. The old law was vague 
and seldom enforced; moreover, it was based on 
the assumption that the President was a symbolic 
national figure, who must at all costs be raised 
above the muddy waters of partisan politics. The 
new decree is explicit: it provides severe penal- 
ties, not only for critical articles but even for car- 
toons thought to detract from the President’s 
dignity. The new President, in addition, is not a 
mere symbolic figure. He possesses wide political 
powers, and is intimately associated with the per- 
sonnel and policies of the government. The latter, 
therefore, will now enjoy a considerabie degree of 
protection from press criticism. 

There are already signs that -the government 
intends to take full advantage of this political 
censorship. For Christmas, Pathé, the newsreel 
company, asked two well-known humorists, 
Poiret and Serrault, to produce a funny film about 
the events of 1958 which took place in an imagin- 
ary country, strongly resembling France. The 
film, which lasted five minutes, was due for 
general release on the evening of 23 December. 
That afternoon, the police received orders to seize 
all copies throughout France, on the grounds that 
the film was ‘offensive to the President of the Re- 
public’. When it was discovered that de Gaulle 
was still premier, and that the new law could not, 
therefore, be enforced on his behalf before 8 Janu- 
ary, the Minister of the Interior was unabashed. 
He simply had the charge changed to ‘an attempt 
against the integrity of the national territory’ (thus 
completed the physical identification of the 
General with France). 

The General, therefore, is mow sacrosanct. 
What about his subordinates? On Christmas Eve, 
a police inspector called on M Jean-Jacques 

ervan-Schreiber, publisher of L’Express, to in- 
form him that M Guillaumat, the Defence 
Minister, had decided to take criminal proceed- 
ings against him for an article published in Sep- 
tember. For some time, it has been understood 
that any reference to torture practised by the army 
in Algeria would invoke the charge of ‘under- 
mining the morale of. the army’. M Servan- 
Schreiber had therefore carefully refrained from 
making any such reference; he had confined him- 
self to criticising the political activities of Generals 
Salan and Massu, and the colonels of their en- 
tourage. It now seems clear, therefore, that any 
remarks made about the conduct of senior officers 
are ‘illegal’, i 


The deputies, too, are taking steps to protect 
themselves from political criticism. On the firsi 
day the new Assembly met, a right-wing deputy, 
M de Benouville (who is himself a journalist, pub- 
lisher of fours de France) put down a written 
question asking for measures to be taken to pro- 
tect deputies against attacks ‘in certain papers’. 
M Chaban-Delmas, as soon as he was elected 
Speaker, replied that he was in process of draw- 
ing up a law which would give the questioner 
‘entire satisfaction’. 

What is more, the press will not even be able 
to criticise judicial decisions taken under these 
new regulations. In the new penal code, Article 
226 states: ‘Whoever publicly, by acts, speech or 
writings seeks to throw discredit on any juris- 
dictional decision . . . shall be punished by either 
or both six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
50,000 to two million francs.’ This will effectively 
prevent any discussion of verdicts reached in civil 
or military tribunals. Maitre Maurice Garcon, the 
doyen of French legal pundits, has described this 
article as a return to the Middle Ages, when the 
courts were held in secret. Under it, he argued, 
the revision of the Dreyfus case, which was 


brought about entirely through criticism in the . 


press of the original verdict, could never have 
taken place. 


Bonn 


No Experiments 


Our Correspondent writes: The Federal Ger- 
man Republic enters 1959 full of hope—one may 
almost say, of enthusiasm—about its economic 
prospects, but uncertain as to what will happen 
to its political aspirations during the coming year. 
Such optimism is justified. Prices have remained 
stable, there has been little labour unrest, savings 
stand at an all-time high, rates of interest 
have fallen; so have taxes, including income tax. 
The mark remains one of the strongest currencies, 


there is a favourable balance of trade, foreign . 


investments are increasing monthly, and the 
republic has no fears about the economic con- 
sequences of the Common Market. 

In internal politics, 1958 was almost a second 
election year. In five of the states (Laender), elec- 
tions were held, and Chancellor Adenauer suc- 
ceeded in regaining control by his own party 
(Christian Democratic Union) of the Landtag, in 
the wealthiest and most powerful of them, North- 
Rhineland-Westphalia. He failed in Hesse and in 
West Berlin to defeat the Social. Democrats. On 
the whole, however, these elections showed 
once again the Chancellor’s tactical gifts, and the 
Social Democratic concentration upon foreign 
rather than upon home policy reacted in his 
favour. He has not, however, been as happy 
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about foreign policy developments. The changes 
of the past 12 months have upset rather than 
consolidated the Chancellor’s plans. He would 
have liked to apply here, as in’ domestic affairs, 
his ‘no experiments’ policy. For Bonn is the last 
place in which to expect any new ideas or any 
flexibility regarding possibilities of a working 
compromise with the USSR. Stand up to the 
Russians, remain tough and all will be well, is the 
general impression left after official utterances 
about East-West relations. 

The Krushchev statement about Berlin was, 
therefore, a definite shock, especially when accom- 
panied by a strange statement from Mr Dulles 
about the chances of recognising East German 
frontier guards on the international highway to 
Berlin. Whereas Mayor Brandt went to Paris early 
in December, with an open mind on the future 
treatment of the German problem, such an atti- 
tude was seen here as weakness, and it has been 
assumed in some hitherto unexplained way that 
everything will come right in the end. There also 
appears less willingness to explore the various pro- 
posals for disengagement in central and east 
Europe than earlier. Also, the chances of a West 
German-Polish understanding are far less today 
than they seemed a year ago. Probably, the cool- 
ing off, in whatever enthusiasm there was, came 
with Mikoyan’s visit to Bonn. He then made it 
clear that the USSR was interested in better 
relations between the Federal Republic and 
Poland only to the extent that this would improve 
East Germany’s chances of diplomatic recognition. 


Washington 


Hopeful Hubert 


An aspect of the new Congress that promises 
much in the way of interest, and possibly enter- 
tainment, is the fact that for several Democratic 
Senators the session will be a curtain-raiser for 
the presidential convention. The need to make 
a splash is perhaps not acute for Senator Ken- 
nedy, who has been successfully working for two 
years to imprint his pleasant personality on the 
public mind, or for Senator Symington, who is 
evidently counting “on a quiet appeal as a com- 
promise candidate plus the support of Harry 
Truman. But Hubert Horatio Humphrey is in a 
different case altogether. Long a favourite of the 
liberals —he was once chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action —he has just a year to project 
himself in presidential dimensions if he seriously 
hopes for the nomination. 

No one who talks with Humphrey for ten 
minutes doubts that he has such hopes, though 
he is exceedingly careful to keep them officially 
undeclared. To seek the nomination openly at 
this point would be to expose himself to a pro- 
longed raking fire, directed at his alleged 
radicalism and calculated to bring him to the con- 
vention as a candidate hopelessly stamped 
‘controversial’. Better by far to stick to his Sena- 
torial knitting and at the same time convey an 
impression of the young statesman who, as it 
happens, combines vigour, imagination, know- 
ledge and balance in the right proportions. 

Mellowed and polished by ten years in the 
Senate, Humphrey at 47 is by now equipped to 
convey that impression. Without yielding any of 
his basic positions, he has shown himself a skilled 
political operator, and the timing and reporting 
of his recent marathen talk with Krushchev have 
given him the biggest push he has yet had in 
the direction of the White House. That eight- 
hour conversation in the Kremlin made him a 
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week’s sensation in Washington, where he was 
invited, successively, to brief the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the State Department, and the President. 
The most articulate of men, the Senator from 
Minnesota gave an impressive performance, win- 
ning the thanks of the Republican Administration 
for his ‘informal diplomacy’, as well as packed 
press conferences, television appearances and pro- 
phetic comment by political columnists from coast 
to coast. A wild journal of the far right even 
circulated the ‘tip’ that Krushchev had singled 
out Humphrey for his favour and, overnight, 
made him a candidate. 

In view of his record, absurdity could hardly 
go further. Along with Senator Douglas of 
Illinois, Humphrey was responsible a few years 
ago for one of the most drastic anti-Communist 
bills ever enacted into law, and he is one of the 
few liberals who never, at any time, was softened 
by a siren song from Moscow. At the same time, 
he can rise above his anti-Communism to recog- 
nise the dangers of nuclear testing; to take the 
lead in framing a sane approach to disarmament; 
and to promote ‘competitive co-existence’. 

A fair example of Humphrey’s combination of 
the shrewd, the imaginative and the idealistic is 
his approach to the problem of China in the 
United Nations. Unwilling to take the politically 
suicidal position of advocating membership for 
the Peking regime, he has been quietly pointing 
out the desirability of trying to ease Nationalist 
China out of the Security Council. Sooner or 
later, and in spite of the United States, he sug- 
gests privately, Communist China will be 
admitted and will automatically succeed to per- 
manent membership. on the Council. Why not 
ariticipate that event, and frustrate the Chinese 
Communists, by reassigning the Council seat to 
India right now—or at least trying to? Asia 
would still have top representation, India would 
doubtless appreciate the high compliment, even 
if the move didn’t succeed, and Moscow and 
Peking could object only at the cost of alienating 
the world’s leading neutralist power. The whole 
diplomatic coup, moreover, could be brought off 
without even riding an aeroplane. 

ROBERT BENDINER 


Belgrade 


The Neutral Journey 


Bruce Renton writes from Belgrade: Co- 
operation among the uncommitted nations is the 
aim of Tito’s visit to Egypt and the countries of 
South-East Asia. The Yugoslav President is 
undertaking this journey to give new impetus to 
his policy of ‘active co-existence’ in the areas where 
Chinese propaganda is spreading the story that 
Yugoslavia is the ‘stooge of imperialism’. Tito’s 
trip is obviously unpopular with both the Russians 
and the Chinese, who have been trying to dim- 
inish his influence in those countries on the 
grounds that friendship with Tito implies an 
‘anti-bloc’ policy. 

The Soviet bloc uses different tactics to deni- 
grate Yugoslavia in Europe and South-East Asia. 
The Russo-Chinese ideological attacks are reserved 
for European audiences: the Asian countries are 
less interested in ideology than in practical politics. 
Thus the Russians are using economic aid to 
link the new nations of the Middle East and 
of South-East Asia to the Soviet bloc. Yugoslavia 
could, in her trade relations, obtain better mat- 
erial from the US, but prefers to export her own 
tools and machinery in exchange for raw materials 
to the new, uncommitted nations. This is a revival 
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of the idea of a third world market, the market 
of the neutral countries, and it is aimed at keep- 
ing countries like Ceylon and Indonesia out of the 
eastern bloc. 

The.aim of Russo-Chinese policy has been to 
isolate Yugoslavia. Tito’s visit to Nasser, and the 
political importance attached to it even in the 
UAR, shows that the Russians and the Chinese 
have achieved exactly the opposite resulkt.. 

Meanwhile the Yugoslavs are watching devel- 
opments inside the Soviet bloc with intense 
interest. During the last month the Soviet attacks 
on Yugoslavia have diminished. At the same time 
the Russians are going ahead with certain internal 
reforms which the Yugoslavs view with great 
interest and approval. They look forward to the 
21st Congress of the CPSU as a congress aimed 
at raising the standard of living of the peoples of 
the USSR. Today the chief concern of the Yugo- 
slav leaders is also to raise the standard of living 
of the Yugoslav people. The creation of the sys- 
tem of peasant communities in China has horri- 
fied the Yugoslav people, whether they are party 
members or ordinary citizens. This, they say, 
means slavery for the next two generations of 
Chinese: this is not the Communism in which 
we believe. : 

The Yugoslavs believe that there are today vast 
differences between the Chinese and Krushchev. 
The Chinese are insisting on the economic unity 
of the Socialist bloc, and are thought to have told 
Krushchev that it is disloyal for him to chase the 
American standard of living while conditions are 
still primitive in China. The 21st Congress of the 
CPSU will thus, indirectly, illustrate the Soviet 
ideological clash with the Chinese. It will be 
Krushchev’s reply to the Chinese request that 
Russian living standards be held down in order 
to help the development of China. 

The suspension of Soviet credits to Yugoslavia 
is having a serious effect on the national economy, 
and the Yugoslavs are today obliged to postpone 
the construction of new industries that have been 
included in the 1957-1961 Five-Year Plan. The 
Yugoslavs are looking anxiously towards the UK 
for a loan to fill the gap. The unofficial figure of 
£3m, which was quoted in London after the visit 
of Mr Koca Popovic, caused resentment here. As 
an official of the Foreign Ministry unofficially 
pointed out to me: ‘If Yugoslavia requests a loan, 
it is because she needs money, not a “beautiful 
gesture”. Yugoslavia could repay the loan, and 
with interest. £20 million would be nearer the 
required sum. We want to build a factory, not the 
chimney of a factory.’ 


Fleet Street 
Sophisticated Snobs 


A struggle of some interest — and possibly even 
of some social significance—is now taking place 
among those women’s periodicals which tend to 
be read by ordinary mortals only at the barber 
or the dentist, but which are still ‘must-reading’ 
for debutantes with any claim to literacy. The 
guestion which is rocking them may be briefly 
expressed in seven words: how intelligent is it 
fashionable to be? Vogue, still the leader in this 
field, has always accepted the obligation to treat 
its readers as possessed of a certain intelligence. 

Until recently the rest of them, Queen, Tatler, 
Sketch, and so on, have been more concerned 
with glamour than philosophy, cosmetics than 
conversation, and lineage than literacy. For 
most of their readers, a large part of their appeal 
has been that highly durable quality in the Eng- 
lish scene, snob appeal: Over the last year or two, 


all means be sophisticated 
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however, a change has been taking place, mainly 
as a result of the activities of a young man named 
Jocelyn Stevens (a nephew of Sir Edward Hulton) 
who acquired control of the Queen early in 1957 
and who, after allowing himself a certain amount 
of time to learn the business, has recently set 
about trying to revolutionise the glossy-magazine 
world, with some remarkable results. The revolu- 
tion is a bloodless one of course. Mr Stevens is 
not out to make the Queen fit for the masses. He 
has his eye strictly on an AB circulation. The only 
women that interest him, journalistically speak- 
ing, are those with incomes—their own or their 
husbands’ — of £3,000 a year and upward. He does 
not want to take the shine out of the glossy maga- 
zines, he merely wants to give one of them a 
deeper polish. His thesis, in fact, is that the maga- 
zine which recognises that the wives of successful 
men should sound smart as well as look smart has 
a great future ahead of it in an age in which 
women have more time than men to be cultured. 
This is to some extent, of course, an American 
thesis, although, oddly enough, not one to which 
the most successful of American magazine pub- 
lishers, Mr Henry Luce, has paid a great deal of 
attention. Life magazine, indeed, is now in some 
danger of being overhauled by Look because, 
claim some of the more professionally intelligent 
members of Life’s staff, Life has failed consist- 
ently to take due cognisance of women’s interests. 

Under Mr Stevens’s direction, therefore, the 
Queen has been edited with the idea that the 
sophisticated and fashionable woman now wants 
to know not only about clothes, food and society 
weddings, but also about art, music, books and 
public affairs. So far the hunch seems to be pay- 
ing off. In the last few months, at a time when 
most magazine sales have been dipping, the Queen 
has put on nearly 10,000 circulation (it is pub- 
lished fortnightly at 2s.), has greatly increased its 
advertising revenue and has had a remarkable 
success with a number of special issues devoted 
to a single theme, such as its. bumper Christmas 
issue on “The Unchanging Face of Britain’. This 
carried articles by various accepted authors like 
A. L. Rowse and a succession of superb photo- 
graphs. Pictorially, indeed, the Queen is aiming at 
filling part of the gap left by the death of Picture 
Post—and particularly Picture Post in its early 
days. It also aims at providing for the British 
market some of the things that Life and Paris 
Match provide for theirs. It has, for example, just 
bought the British rights in a superb picture story 
of China by Cartier Bresson, which these two 
papers are also serialising. And it is going to a 
good deal of editorial trouble to attract writers 
with a sense of style and an ability to take a cool 
and not too orthodox look at the social scene. 

It will probably be another year at least before 
a final judgment on the success of this experiment 
in the new snobbism can be given. Much may 
depend on the extent to which Stevens and the 
small group he has gathered around him feel 
capable of taking real risks. They have not yet 
felt able to drop the interminable society wedding 
and hunt ball pictures which have been for so long 
one of their main supports. They do, however, 
now sometimes try to give them a somewhat more 
sophisticated angle. The magazine is not yet all 
of one piece; but it is an interesting experiment 
and one that I find is being watched with a good 
deal of attention by the brighter professional 
spirits in magazine publishing in America and on 
the Continent. Although I doubt whether even 
Mr Stevens’s Queen is likely to be my own par- 
ticular cup of tea I applaud both his technical 
innovations and his efforts to bring new life into 
an old trade. If we have to be snobs, let us by 
ones. 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
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A Charter for 
Mental Health 


Tuere are few surprises in the government’s 
Mental Health Bill published this week. It follows 
fairly closely the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on the Law Relating to Mental III- 
ness and Mental Deficiency, which reported some 
18 months ago. It is a tribute both to the Royal 
Commission and to growing public enlightenment, 
that their proposals, far-reaching in many res- 
pects, have proved acceptable both to those most 
closely concerned and to public opinion. This 
favourable reception has encouraged the govern- 
ment to take a significant step towards liberalisa- 
tion of the law. In legislating for mental disorder 
an inevitable conflict has always arisen between 
public safety and the civil rights of the individual. 
For a century or more the balance has been 
steadily shifting towards personal liberty, and the 
present Bill, while retaining reasonable safeguards 
for the public, carries the process still further. 

Certification, as was expected, is to disappear. 
The decision to detain an unwilling patient will 
be a purely medical decision, and the recommen- 
dation will require the signatures of two doctors, 
one of whom must be a psychiatrist. The efforts 
of a small mediéal rearguard to retain the magi- 
strate in the picture have been scotched. Admis- 
sion to and discharge from hospital will be for 
most patients completely informal, as in the case 
of physical illness. For the compulsory patient dis- 
charge procedures are greatly simplified, and 
safeguards against improper detention substan- 
tially strengthened. Mental Health Review Tri- 
bunals in each hospital region should ensure a fair 
hearing and reasonable parity of treatment. 

There are no longer to be ‘designated’ mental 
hospitals and thus the existing obligation of such 
a hospital to admit any certified patient from its 
catchment area is automatically extinguished. As 
the Bill stands this could lead to difficulties. It is 
hard enough today for a doctor to obtain an ordin- 
ary hospital bed for an elderly chronic sick 
patient, even in an emergency. Fears have been 
expressed that a similar situation may arise in 
future with the violent or difficult mental patient, 
whom no hospital may want. It would be simple 
enough to find a convincing excuse for refusing 
admission. There should be a duty somewhere, 
if not on the hospital then perhaps on the regional 
board, to ensure that a suitable bed is always 
available for the urgent case. 

The main weaknesses of the Bill is its failure 
to implement one of the most important recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, relating to 
community care. It has long been recognised that, 
given adequate out-patient facilities, day hospi- 
tals, occupation centres and hostels, many persons 
suffering from mental disorder need not enter a 
mental hospital. When the provisions of the Bill 
come into full effect there will also be many more 
ex-patients in the community who are subnormal 
or who remain ill to a greater or lesser degree. 
The Royal Commission took the logical course 
of recommending that the duty of looking after 
such persons in the community should be placed 
upon the local health authorities. These author- 
ities already possess wide permissive powers in 
the field of mental after-care and prevention. 

It was precisely because few authorities make 
use of their powers that the Commissioners pro- 
posed to make the duties mandatory. This the 
Bill fails to do, for reasons which are all too ob- 
vious. The introduction of the block grant to local 
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authorities ensures that any new service can only 
be undertaken at the expense either of existing 
services or of the rates. Without providing ade- 
quate financial help outside the block grant, the 
government could hardly insist that local author- 
ities develop a community care service on the 
lines proposed by the Royal Commission. So the 
powers remain permissive, and a great social ad- 
vance is sacrificed on the altar of reactionary 
economic policy. 

In other less significant respects the Bill im- 
proves on the Royal Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. The courts are permitted, after hearing 
medical evidence, to order compulsory care and 
treatment without first convicting the offender. 
(One detects Mr Butler’s hand here.) In adding 
a fourth category of patient, the subnormal under 
the age of 21, to the three proposed by the Royal 
Commission, the Bill repairs a potentially serious 
omission in the report. Finally, the government 
is to be congratulated not only on withstanding 
strong pressures to exclude the psychopath as such 
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from its legislation, but on insisting upon a defini- 
tion of psychopathic disorder, contrary to the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission. As a 
definition it will not satisfy everybody, but it is 
probably about as good as we shall get. 

The new Bill makes a clean sweep of existing 
legislation, no fewer than 54 Acts being repealed 
in whole or in part. The old terminology, asso- 
ciated in the public’s mind With stigma, goes, and 
with it the Board of Control, which has outlived 
its purpose. The stage is set for an entirely new 
approach to the most serious, and most neglected, 
health problem of our day. But legislation is only 
a beginning. If we are to tackle the problem in the 
radical way it demands, a concerted effort by the 
government, the local authorities, the medical and 
nursing professions and the general public is 
needed. A great deal of money will have to be 
spent. The dividend in purely economic terms 
would be substantial. In terms of human happi- 
ness it would be incalculable. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


The People’s Communes 


A Few weeks after I returned from China last 
September, a controversy broke out about the 
real significance of the People’s Communes. 
Normally I would not pit my hasty observations 
against the conclusions of the experts. But I seem 
to be almost the only Englishman who has 
actually visited three of these Communes; and, 
since I took very full notes each day, I have 
thought it worth while to summarise what I saw 
and heard. 

The three Communes I saw were within 30 
miles of three big cities—Tientsin in the north; 
Changchow just south of the Yellow River; and 
Wuhan on the Yangtse. But, judged by the appal- 
ling dust tracks over which we bumped, and the 
primitiveness of the villages we traversed, they 
could have been hundreds of miles out of town. 
Each consisted of a whole rural district—I will 
call them T, C and W for convenience —and 
their populations were 85,000, 65,000 and-54,000 
respectively. In each case the whole district had 
been turned into a Commune by the simple device 
of nationalising all private property — outside the 
house and garden; winding up the 50 or 60 
Kolkhoz and appointing a central committee to 
run everything, including the economy, the 
administration and even the militia. 

By the time I got there the population had 
been divided into work brigades, headed by 
brigadiers and containing 3,000 to 4,000 souls. 
When I complained that this broke up village life, 
I was told in T: ‘Our aim is to substitute a more 
rational unit of production for the village. The 
creation of these large work brigades will enable 
us, for example, to put several thousand workers 
on to industry for most of the year ahd yet to 
concentrate all our labour force on rice planting 
during the crucial weeks’. In this Commune the 
vast green sea of rice, rippling in the sunshine as 
far as the eye could see, was something to be proud 
of. I was shown an experimental plot over which 
blue electric light bulbs were dangling in order to 
enable it to grow by night as well as by day. ‘We 
read that they were trying this in Russia,’ I was 
told in the village nearby. At this moment I saw 
on a mud hut the standard symbol—the superb 
Chinese horse jumping over the horrid little 
dwarf with the Union Jack across his stomach — 
of the ‘Surpass Britain’ campaign. 

- ‘What is written there?’ I asked. 
‘Overleap Britain in Three Years,’ I was told. 


“But 15 years is the official target.’ 

‘Maybe. But with our electric light we can sur- 
pass British rice production, in three years’. 

At W I saw another example of these brigades 
at work in ‘surpassing Britain’. Iron ore had 
been found on a conical hill overlooking the 
Yangtse, and the leadership had here decided to 
employ 220 men and women hacking the ore out 
of the hillside with picks and crowbars. At the 
bottom of the hill I ran into some hundreds of 
others constructing 15 primitive smelting fur- 
naces out of mud and stone, and another group 
making excellent firebricks. When I asked how 
the labour could be spared from the fields, I was 
told it would be switched back for the cotton 
picking and the sweet potato harvest. 

‘But wouldn’t these fellows prefer to be em- 
ployed at the big new steel works in Wuhan?’ I 
asked. The reply was sharp. 

‘It is now illegal for the towns to steal our 
labour. No one leaves here without our permis- 
sion. We decide what work the people do.’ 

* * * 


Who were these peasant leaders? In each Com- 
mune I was informed that the committee had 
been elected by a show of hands at simultaneous 
meetings. It was emphasised thai the only whole- 
time officials were the chairman and his deputy; 
everybody else on the committee had to work 
half-time in the fields or in industry. In contrast 
with what I had seen in Russia, moreover, there 
was no question of the peasants’ being controlled 
by university experts or party bosses. No leader 
with whom I talked had been a Communist 
before 1949: indeed, all had been illiterate 
peasants. Now they struck me as self-confident 
men of action. Each had his facts most impres- 
sively marshalled in his notebook, and there were 
plenty of newspapers and magazines —but not a 
book—to be seen in their offices. None of them 
felt the need for trained experts in taking the 
countless daily decisions. 

I was told in T that the total number of edu- 
cated people was about 30, including three vets. 
Yet they were able to show me a dam whose 
construction they had: just completed. And when 
I asked who had drawn up the plans, I was told 
that the school-mistress had copied the dam out 
of a chapter in a textbook brought back by one 
of their children from the Technical High 
School in Tientsin. I checked on all this very 
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carefully as we Sat.in a teahouse under the trees 


beside the dam. No, they had had no other help 


from the authorities above them and no inter- 
ference either, except for formal approval of the 
site they had selected—which, by the way, was 
well outside the area of the Commune. The work 
had been done by co-operation between a group of 
Kolkhoz before the Commune was formed. Every- 
thing was home-made — including the cement and 
the iron work—apart from the old engine in the 
power-house. That, as I saw for myself, was 
British, dated 1874, and had been brought home 
by a delegation which had found it in Harbin. 

In both the other Communes I visited I found 
similar evidence of local peasant initiative. When 
I was taken to see the furnaces at W, I was at 
once surrounded by scores of men, women and 
children, clapping their hands and laughing, as 
they described how they had just contributed all 
their home cooking utensils to be melted down in 
the furnaces for the Surpass Britain campaign. 
‘And how did you learn about smelting?’ I asked, 
and was told that two literate peasants had 
walked six miles to another viliage and taken a 
rought note of what its iron works looked like. 
This was the sole paper work. 

‘But is the iron you are turning out any good?’ 
I asked. 

‘So far it lacks one marble-like ingredient,’ I 
was told, ‘but we have sent men scouring the 
country to find it” | 

In C the enterprise was not dam-building or 
iron-smelting but for making machinery. Here 
there were 19,000 people working on the land 
and only a thousand in industry. But in 1958 
the value of the industrial product had already 
surpassed that of agricultural produce. No wonder 
it had been decided to switch 4,000 more workers 
into industry! I was taken to’see the largest 
factory, which employed 170 people, making 
agricultural implements. I found it to be a 
spacious yard, with a big tree in the middle and 
lean-tos all round—obviously ance part of a 
landlord’s farm buildings. On one side I found 
the carpenters’ shop—50 or 60 peasants busily 
making c™ e furniture for the Commune, as well 
as a new sweet: potato slicer, which they had 
invented and hoped to market. Across the yard 
were five smithies, with, outside them, a number 
of the new improved ploughs—some ten inches 
had been added to the ploughshare for deep 
ploughing. Beyond were furnaces and the usual 
pile of surrendered cooking utensils. 

In a corner I spotted five old ladies sitting in 
a circle and asked what they were doing. ‘That,’ 
I was told, ‘is the ball-bearing section.’ Sure 
enough, a thin iron rod had been cut into slices 
a centimetre thick, and each old lady was round- 
ing a slice with a pestle and mortar, while a 
couple of boys were polishing the finished article. 
‘They aren’t up to much yet and they don’t last 
very long in our cartwheels,’ I was told. 

‘But why not buy really modern agricultural 
machinery from the new tractor factory less than 
a hundred miles away?’ I asked. 

‘What they make in the towns is far too com- 
plicated and too expensive for us,’ I was told. 
‘Anyway, we cannot wait.’ 

* * * 

Certainly the implements they were producing 
were admirably suited to the agricultural methods 
enjoined for the leap forward. The party direc- 
tive has four requirements—more irrigation, 
ceeper ploughing, closer planting and increased 
use of home-made fertiliser. In each Commune 
I was loaded with statistics about the year’s first 
harvest and then shown the second harvest ripen- 
ing in the fields. At C, which is in Honan Pro- 
vince where the 1958 wheat harvest is a record, 
this led to a tiff. I was imprudent enough to 
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remark that presumably the weather had some- 
thing to do with their success. 

‘No,’ I was told haughtily; ‘there is no justifica- 
tion for your assertion that our wheat production 
this year had anything to do with the weather. 
From the spring on we had a series of most 
difficult climatic conditions and our record 
achievement is entirely due to technological 
advance, Communist leadership and the hard 
work of the toilers.’ 

‘Even if farmers were to believe this in my 
country, I said, ‘they would regard it as 
inauspicious to deny providence part of the 
credit’—to which I received the reply: ‘In Com- 
munist China we have abolished superstition.’ 

Such retorts tended to make me sceptical. Yet 
one had only to look out of the train window day 
by day to realise that, though Chinese statistics 
are by no means to be relied on, the 1958 har- 
vests are immense. And it is difficult to deny that 
this is largely due to improved techniques, which 
in turn, ironically enough, are bound to pro- 
duce large-scale rural unemployment. Indeed, the 
main justification for the primitive industrialisa- 
tion which I saw in the Communes is surely the 
employment it provides for those made redundant 
by technological advance. How much more 
sensible to proceed in this fashion, encouraging 
the peasants to learn for themselves, take their 
own decisions and carry out their own industrial 
revolution than to drag them (as the Russians 
attempted to do) in one leap from the medieval 
sickle straight up to the combine harvester. 

* * * 

What about living conditions in the Com- 
munes? On each visit I was able to select a 
village for inspection and to spend a couple of 
hours visiting the cottages, schools and canteens. 
In T, for example, I asked an elderly peasant 
whether he minded forfeiting his holding in the 
Kolkhoz, as well as giving up his private piece 


‘of land and private livestock. ‘We work too hard 


and too long here,’ he replied, ‘to manage a 
private plot.’ And when I asked him what he had 
got left, he replied, ‘My house, my garden, my 
trees and my fowls’. 

At W I visited the cottage of a fisherman and 
found it roomy and comfortable, with fine pottery 
and woodwork hanging on the wall. I asked the 
fisherman’s mother whether she approved of the 
proposal to destroy the village and move all the 
people into ‘high houses’ built along the big 
new tarmac road which has been planned. ‘I find 
your cottage,’ I said, ‘more homelike than the 
workers’ barracks which I visited in the towns.’ 
She laughed me to scorn. ‘Our chairman here can 
have this house as a free gift tomorrow,’ she 
said, ‘if he will move me into « high house, fit for 
modern, progressive people’, and the crowd who 
had formed by the door laughed at the repre- 
sentative of dying capitalism, who seemed to 
prefer mud huts to modern houses. 

So, too, with communal cooking and education. 
Every village I visited was equipped with a 


créche, a kindergarten, a primary school and °* 


several canteens—with the result that women 
were out at work and the labour force had been 
doubled. Of course, a foreigner who knows no 
Chinese must be wary on this subject, but I saw 
no sign that family life was being destroyed. 
Families were sleeping, as usual, in one bed; 
and I do not believe that communal feeding will 
destroy a relation with the children as tenacious 
and affectionate as any I have seen. In each of 
the three Communes there. were literally 
hundreds of canteens of very varied kinds. In one 
village at T, I found that only the rice was cooked 
communally, each family supplying its own meat 
and vegetables. In W, on the other hand, feeding 
had been completely communised and all pay- 
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ment had been abolished—on condition, of 
course, that father and mother both did their 
stint. Finally, I found no evidence of any revolu- 
tion in burial customs. True, there was no 
religious institution open in any of the Communes 
I visited. But when I asked about death, I was 
informed that, though cremation is more progres- 
sive, burial is still the mode. ‘We are making so 
many big changes,’ one chairman said to me, ‘it 
would be silly to upset our people with trivial 
changes of habit.’ 

To this account of what I saw for myself, I 
would only add some comments made to me by a 
high official of the State Planning Commission on 
my return to Peking. To my question whether 
they had anticipated and planned for the People’s 
Communes, he replied that, even as late as last 
spring, no one had foreseen the movement. It had 
started in Honan Province, and Chairman Mao 
had gone down to study it personally. After this, 
news of the Communes was published in the 
newspapers and suddenly, as happens in China, 
the idea caught on and everyone wanted to do 
the same thing at the same time. ‘You misunder- 
stand our planning, he added. ‘A planned 
economy does not mean keeping all the economic 
forces in mechanical balance. The planner’s job 
is to spot signs of imminent unbalance in time to 
deal with it; and the process of economic develop- 
ment consists of the achievement of balance, the 
breaking of balance, the achievement of new 
balance, and so on. We failed to spot the People’s 
Communes, but we are now working out the way 
to even out this uneven development. But I 
should add that what you have seen is a tempor- 
ary phenomenon. As soon as we have built power- 
ful modern industry, we shall impose modern 
efficiency on the countryside.’ 

I am inclined to believe this statement and to 
conclude that the movement for the People’s 
Communes did ‘indeed come not from a remote 
official stratosphere but from that hard puritan 
elite of peasant-Communists who have emerged 


‘in their tens of thousands through the country- 


side. If I am right, this episode confirms that 
Chinese Communism still remains a dynamic 
mass movement and that its leaders still respond 
to pressure from below. 

R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


* 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Even in the flea circus times have changed. I 
talked to flea impresario Alfred Testo. 

‘We-used to get fleas from crane-drivers’ socks 
in a Hartlepools steel works,’ he said. ‘Now, with 
all these disinfectants about, we have to advertise for 
them in the papers. —Evening Standard. (Martir 
Green.) 


Mr Scotland referred to the children’s knowledge 
of current affairs and its expression in terms of hero 
worship, which, he. said, placed Sir Winston 
Churchill first, followed by ‘mother’, Mr Elvis Pres- 
ley and the Pope.—The Times. (J. Payne.) 


The village of Stone in Buckinghamshire, which 
straddles the main Aylesbury-Oxford road, recently 
asked for a speed limit. The application was turned 
down on the grounds that there had not been enough 
accidents there yet.—Letter in Manchester Guardian. 
(D. Cashmore.) 


For years I have claimed Income Tax allowance 
as a married man, although I am single. I now wish 
to marry but am afraid to do so in case the tax men 
find out. What is your advice? — Letter in the People, 
(R. K. Schiller.) 
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London Diary 


You must be dead if your imagination is not 
stirred by the Soviet’s moon rocket. Science 
fiction is no longer fiction; space travel to Venus 
and Mars may well be possible within the next 
25 years. There is, of course, a lot to be done first. 
To establish a robot (carefully sterilised) on the 
moon, able regularly to communicate with the 
earth, is probably the next stage. Then a new 
method of propulsion may have to be found to 
carry to the moon the great weight of material 
necessary for a permanent station of men who will 
operate telescopes in an air-conditioned dome and 
(no doubt with the cartoonists’ familiar space 
helmets on their heads) fire off rockets to other 
planets. The problem of a safe return to earth has 
also to be solved. But how would man benefit by 
this fantastic adventure? The astronomical advan- 
tages of operating unhampered by the blanket of 
air that surrounds the earth will be incalculable. 
But the real point is that mankind is offered a 
new start. In Russia, anyway — and why should we 
not share it? — young men have the excitement of 
limitless new worlds to explore. A similar excite- 
ment was felt by Europeans—and then largely 
turned to evil—when the Americas were dis- 
covered four and a half centuries ago. 


* * * 


Need we really waste this new opportunity as 
if we were so many 1l6th-century British and 
Spanish buccaneers fighting for mastery of the 
New World? It happens that Bertrand Russell 
discusses the dangers of a War on the Moon in 
the opening chapter of his Common Sense and 
Nuclear Warfare (which is published this week 
and reviewed elsewhere in this issue). He quotes 
a new Russian book about the prospect of a moon 
rocket, and says that the tone is ‘the reverse of 
warlike’. It is concerned ‘to stimulate love of 
adventure and the hope of scientific triumph over 
material obstacles’. No doubt the Russians are 
aware of the propagandist and military value of 
proving that they are technically ahead of the 
US and can accurately guide intercontinental 
missiles. But they leave it to the American mili- 
tary pundits to make fatuous boasts about being 
able to destroy the Communist world from the 
moon, which, it never seems to occur to them, the 
Russians might be the first to occupy. I find 
myself wholly with Lord Russell when he says 
that, reading the destructive plans of militarists 
he finds it very hard to divest himself ‘of the 
emotions of horror and disgust. . . . I can but 
feel that the men who make these plans are guilty 
of a kind of impiety’. 

* * x 


Graham Greene’s letters to The Times exposing 
the ignorance of the Foreign Office about the 
Cuban Revolution have drawn blood. The inci- 
dent recalls an argument I had with Ernest Bevin 
immediately after the war. As Foreign Secretary 
he entertained a group of journalists and officials 
to lunch at the Foreign Office. This journal had 
been urging Bevin to appoint a new type of 
British representative abroad instead of some of 
the old career officials who were prevented by 
their whole training and experience from under- 
standing—or indeed having contact with —the 
new revolutionary governments. To the delight 
of the Officials present, Bevin retorted like a good 
trade unionist. Career officials had earned their 
jobs by the sweat of their brow and must not be 
done out of the plums. Experience has since 
proved that Bevin lost a great opportunity. Re- 
peated errors in Eastern Europe, the Middle East 
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and now in the Caribbean, provide plenty of 
examples. In Jordan and Iraq, for instance, any 
well-informed journalist could—and some did— 
inform the world of facts which apparently took 
Whitehall by surprise. In the case of Egypt, I 
think it was Military Intelligence rather than 
Foreign Office officials who were disastrously 
obsessed with the belief that Nasser was a secret 
Communist. But it was the old-fashioned kind of 
diplomat who advised Ernest Bevin, in spite of 
better advice from Delhi, to recognise the three- 
year-old king of Nepal when the Congress 
revolution was in the offing. A more recent ex- 
ample is the rebellion in Indonesia, which never 
had any serious chance of success; the Foreign 
Office assumed that the rebels would win and 
that President Soekarno and the government of 
Indonesia were quickly falling into the hands of 
the Communists. 


* * * 


Cuba, as the Foreign Office’s laborious explana- 
tion in The Times made clear, is a classic ex- 
ample. Mr Nixon, who keeps ‘his eyes open when 
he travels, reported last spring that to back the 
old regime in Cuba would be a losing gamble, 
with the result that the State Department left 
off supplying arms to Batista. (Maybe Nixon, as 
the Foreign Office suggests, was capable of learn- 
ing from the popular demonstrations against him 
in South America—whereby he showed more 
gumption that Selwyn Lloyd after stones were 
thrown at him in Bahrein!) The Foreign Office, 
however, explains that it was reported unofficially 
in October that the Batista regime was in com- 
plete control of Cuba ‘except for a small moun- 
tainous area in the east’—a statement which, as 
Graham Greene shows, was so palpably untrue 
that when he arrived there in October he could 
find no driver willing to venture more than 
‘about 80 miles along the main highway from 
Havana’. One supposes that our representatives 
stayed in the British Embassy and simply re- 
ported to Whitehall whatever the Batista officials 
told them. In some cases whefe British policy 
has been disastrous, notably in Suez, the fault 
was with Sir Anthony Eden rather than our over- 
seas diplomats. In Cuba we may believe the 
Foreign Office when it puts the blame on the 
misleading information that reached it. But is not 
the moral that the whole foreign service at home 
and abroad needs spring cleaning? 

* * * 


I am glad the Labour Party has done some- 
thing practical about the housing problem of 
coloured students in London. The hostel for 
young people which opened last week at 31 Kil- 
burn Park Road; NW6, is worth 50 resolutions 
against racial discrimination. For one thing,_ it 
helps to protect coloured and overseas students 
from fleecing by avaricious landladies; accommo- 
dation in this pleasant Georgian house will cost 
them only 30 shillings a week and there are facili- 
ties for them to do their own catering. Even more 
important, it will help those students who can’t 
find landladies at all. (A recent survey of poten- 
tial landladies showed that or!y 32 per cent. were 
prepared to take in ‘lightly colouved’ students, 
while only 17 per cent. would take Negroes.) But 
I gather that the last thing the sponsors want is 
to provide a superior form of segregation; the 
chief aim is to enable visitors from all parts of 
the Commonwealth, who are united by the bond 
of similar political ideas, to live together, and a 
quota of places will be kept for our own young 
people. The hostel is the brain-child of the British- 
Asian and Overseas Socialist Fellowship, which 
has done useful work since it was formed five 
years ago in bringing Socialists of all races in this 
country together and in maintaining contact be- 
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tween the Labour Party and progressive groups 
overseas. 
* * * 


ITV staged a discussion last week about the 
rights and wrongs of the pacifist protest at Swaff- 
ham. Goold-Adams (very smooth) defended the 
missiles as a way of preserving peace; Michael 
Scott (an inefficient broadcaster) put the pacifist 
case. General discussion followed, most of the 
speakers supporting Adams. Viewers were asked 
to send in postcards saying whether they sup- 
ported Scott or Goold-Adams. The programme 
could be seen in Scotland, London and the Isle 
of Wight. Two hundred and eighteen postcards 
supported Goold-Adams, 1,142 (84 per cent.) 
voted for Michael Scott. 


* * * 


John Osborne did not give the impression ai 
the BBC’s Press Conference that he had fully 
thought out his intellectual position. Thoughtful 
questioning by Francis Williams revealed that he 
did not know in what way, if any, Jimmy Porter’s 
sex frustrations were related to his political 
frustrations. But in general, I think, Osborne 
showed up well against his questioners. Charles 
Curran, who bows to all the old imperial gods, 
looked at him in anger, forgetting his reasonable 
plea that he should be judged as an artist. Mr 
Boothroyd of Punch felt superior, I thought, to 
any discontented young man who doesn’t know 
exactly what he is angry about. Thomas Wiseman 
seemed to me merely envious of Osborne’s success. 
My respect for Osborne grew as the interview 
went on. Although he fumbled and was uneasily 
aware that his views might be unpopular, he had 
the courage to stand by them. He gave an honest 
reason, for instance, for his criticism of monarchy. 
If we are serious about our democratic principles, 
ought not the monarch, in a public address to the 
Commonwealth, to be honest about the totali- 
tarianism of the South African government? 


* * * 


It is only because people know that our under- 
ground service is generally efficient that some- 
thing much worse than sit-down strikes have not 
occurred long ago. The rush-hour is not so 
fiendish as it is in New York where people are 
squashed into the carriages with battering rams. 
But the crush here has grown worse, and the 
last straw is the increasing habit of turning out 
tired people, desperately striving to get home, 
on to platforms remote from their destinations. 
Those who complain seem to believe that an 
explanation by loudspeaker would improve 
matters. They demand more information and 
better public relations; one exasperated traveller 
says that although the tubes kill very few people 
outright, they are shortening the lives of thou- 
sands and he recommends playing ‘soothing 
music’ to relieve the strain on mental hospitals. 
The trouble, of course, is caused by the economy 
drive. One suggestion, that will not meet with 
favour in the suburbs, is that fares should be put 
up, which would mainly affect the long-distance 
travellers; they, it is suggested, should pay more 
because they are compensated by lower rents 
and by getting a seat for most of their ride. For my 
part, I don’t see the need for so much economy. 
Why should not decent transport be subsidised if 
necessary? The long-distance solution is sug- 
gested by the type of lift which is occasionally 
installed in great public buildings. It moves con- 
tinuously and you step on and off as you please. 
Why not substitute for the train service a moving 
belt to run through the main underground 
stations? 
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As I see TI e e e The French designer, 


Jean Colin—asked to give his impressions of Tube 
Investments Ltd — sees TI primarily as part of the 
restless world of movement. 
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JEAN COLIN \ 
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Wings for all Mechanical Things 


A world on the road, in the sky, on the sea, and under it...a 
world where strength and lightness count. Many of TI’s fifty 
companies in England serve transport. From Tlcome boiler tubes 
and engine components for ships and locomotives . . . creative 
designs of railcoaches, and prefabricated buses, the parts to build 


them from, and their luxury seating. TI supplies components for 
aircraft andcars; parts for submarines, and mechanical conveyors 
to ease movement in factories. TI is one of the largest producers 
of bicycles in the world. It also makes mopeds, scooters and light 
motorcycles... and traffic signs to guide road transport. 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION - ELECTRICAL DIVISION 
ALUMINIUM DIVISION - IRON AND STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 


TUBE IN VESTME NT S LIMI TED The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 - Trafalgar 5633 
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Lolita 


For obscene, read unusual, Shaw argued at the 
beginning of the modern sexual revolution. This 
revolution has ncw completed its first phase. The 
ballyhoo about an unusual novel, Lolita, by a 
Russian emigré writer, Vladimir Nabokov, who 
has lived a good time in academic circles in 
America, marks —as far as literature is concerned 
— the opening of the next, inevitable phase. Ulys- 
ses and The Philanderer circulate freely, for 
the law has yielded to public opinion—or, at any 
rate, some judges have —and descriptions of nor- 
mal heterosexual love may pass in a popular novel. 
Fut public opinion, long influenced by medical, 
psychological and humane considerations, has ad- 
vanced very far in willingness to understand the 
behaviour of sexual aberrants. Has the law moved 
with the times? It is doubtful. Novelists refer 
cautiously to such themes. Lolita makes an open 
challenge. It is an explicit, vivid novel about the 
most wretched, disagreeable, yet gifted and pathe- 
tic of these tenacious sufferers: the unhappy 
seducer of girl children. Naturally it is those 
people who salivate most freely when they read 
the full reporting of such cases in their news- 
papers who call for the banning of the wicked 
book. Although automatically seized by the 
Customs, when it came from the Olympia Press in 
Paris, Lolita is, by the confusion of English law 
and practice at the moment, freely obtainable at a 
public library in Tunbridge Wells. Despite the 
publicity, there is not an exceptional demand for it. 

Lolita has been published in the United States, 
where its literary merits have been rightly, if ex- 
travagantly, praised by such critics as Mr Edmund 
Wilson and Mr Lionel Trilling. Lolita is a clever, 
sometimes a distinguished book. In the English 
courts, under the present law, such items as 
literary merit, the intention of the author, even 
the consideration of the book as a whole, carry 
no weight unless the author is remarkably lucky 
with his judge. (Will it corrupt the corruptible? 
is the issue before the jury. No evidence of cor- 
ruption is ever offered. Research here is difficult 
but some has been done in America, where it 
appears that books play hardly any part at all in 
imparting sexual knowledge or incitement.) Not 
all cases of literary obscenity are tried by the wise 
Mr Justice Stable. Above all, the author is not 
allowed to call expert evidence. Treated as a 
criminal, the author has few of the rights a 
criminal has in self-defence. The professed desire 
of Home Secretaries to distinguish between works 
of literature and commercial pornography is with- 
out reality, if this fundamental means is lacking. 
What would an imaginary expert witness say in 
defence of Lolita? 


Here Mr Nabokov is the first to throw a span- 
ner into the works. His narrator not only des- 
cribes his obsession with certain girls of 12, whom 
he calls by the wonderfully vulgar name of 
nymphets, and his seduction by one of them, 
after he has thoughtfully married the mother; 
he not only insinuates some physical detail 
of this intimacy —though with far, far less preci- 
sion than one finds in the sexual descriptions of 
Ulysses and Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Casanova’s 
Memoirs and in a good many ordinary contem- 
porary novels—he goes further. He adds to the 
moral outrage and, of course, makes it clear to 
us that it is an outrage, by treating it as a comic 
subject. This is the first modern ‘obscene’ novel 
I have read which is witty, ironical and farcical. 
It is satire for, like many sexual outsiders, the 
narrator is a serious social rebel. Lawrence, 
Joyce, all the others who brought the law down 
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on themselves once, were in solemn earnest. 
There is not a smile in Casanova’s lust. Lawrence 
preached, Joyce was haunted by disgust, in the 
pleasures they described. 

Nabokov’s manner uses cool laughter and 
mockery. The hasty reader may suppose him to 
be cynical, even if he grants that the narrator is 
cold and hilarious because his situation is hope- 
less and indefensible. His is the laughter of self- 
hatred. Where have we heard such laughter on a 
taboo subject before? In many contemporary 
satirists; in Aldous Huxley, above all in Evelyn 
Waugh’s The Loved One. We had better be sure 
about Mr Nabokov’s laughter for it is the key 
to him as a serious artist. Pornographers do not 
laugh. In Mr Nabokov’s earlier comedies — Pnin 
was published here two years ago - he has shown 
himself to be a writer of original and freakish 
imagination, tender but also biting. From these 
talented books and the epilogue to Lolita we can 
deduce that, perhaps like Mr Waugh, he would 
say that the only valid response to the conven- 
tional society of mass murderers and vulgarians he 
has been thrown into as a displaced person, is to 
mock it with a private outrage. 

How much more excruciating if the corrup- 
tion were in the child, Henry James noted, 
thinking of the Turn of the Screw. Exactly. Mr 
Nabokov’s clever psychopath, who has tricked the 
psychiatrists in clinic after clinic and has a weary 
vanity in his incurable condition, this educated 
‘beat’ with academic tastes, takes a look at the 
normal world and decides he is lucky to be a 
mental case and to re-live a childish fantasy. It 
is archetypal: he simply wants to live alone on 
a desert island with the image of a lost sweet- 
heart. It is as soppy as that. Lolita is the outra- 
geous, one-track joke of a man who has been 
outraged, who has come to regard ‘outrage’ as 
the norm—why not murder the girl’s mother, 
he cheerfully wonders?—and to consider himself 
superior in recognising it. 

And it is not only about sex that he is out- 
rageous. His affair has, on his side, a lugubrious 
sentimentality of which he is well aware. He is 
outrageous about the highway and motel civilisa- 
tion of the United States, which is brilliantly 
described; about American education, summer 
camps, tourist spots and social customs — there is 
a sly and superb interview with the head of a 
girls’ school. Finally he is outrageous about mur- 
der. Mr Nabokov’s experience has left him with 
a gift of dissociation; the book ends with a murder 
which makes our ‘respectable’ murder mongers 
and classy writers of sadistic thrillers (never 
threatened with prosecution) look like the fakers 
they are. Being comic, Mr Nabokov’s murder is 
horrible. Murder is. By what perversion of moral 
judgment does society regard murder as ‘clean’ 
and sex as ‘dirty’ as a subject? 

Humbert, the clever, sugary-minded. psycho- 
path, is enslaved by his victim, is humiliated by 
jealousies and is finally abandoned by: her. He 
was by no means her first seducer. He redis- 
covers her a few years on, happily married, coar- 
sened—in his infantile view—by maturity. This 
does not cure his remorse for he has recognised 
that his real crime was to have deprived her of 
her childhood and the companionship of other 
children. 

I can imagine no book less likely to incite the 
corruptible reader; the already corrupted would 
surely be devastated by the author’s power of 
projecting himself into their fantasy-addled 
minds. As for the minors, the nymphets and 
schoolboys, one hardly sees them toiling through 
a book written in a difficult style, filled on every 
page with literary allusions, linguistic experi- 
ment and fits of idiosyncrasy. For Mr Nabokov 
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is a serious user of language. A very gifted Rus- 
sian, he has written many novels in his owy 
tongue; in turning to English he has struggled te 
attain a personal style and part of its attraction— 
outside of some obscurities—is in his brilliant 
contrasting of cliché English and its comic-shabby 
overtones, with true images of his own. He is 
a wonderful landscape painter, in the im. 
pressionist manner, his words rapidly following 
his eye and catching scores of beautifully exaci 
fragments of the life of the American road. He i: 
always a quick observer of the grotesque. H‘ 
quality is surprising, chameleon-like and inven. 
live, in incident and prose itself; so that he catche: 
the very decadence of language which infects the 
infantile love story: arch phrases like ‘the 
awesome duenna’, ‘tiny concubine’, ‘tiddie’ 
‘covelet’, ‘baby geysers’, underline the ghastl; 
fondness of a doting, guilty, selfish love. Fei 
under the distaste we are bound to feel, especially; 
in the first 100 pages of the book, Mr Nabckoy 
grows upon us as a most accomplished writer whc 
has innumerable asides to make on the world 
that is outside his obsession. 

_ There is a common assumption that ‘obscene’ 
literature must be ‘great? in order to pass. 
Serious artists are not necessarily great. Mr Nabs- 
kov is a serious artist but he has not chosen a 
great subject. His narrative is a narrow monc- 
logue, sweepingly, even tediously, self-centred, 
though properly so; and we often weary of his 
exhausting cleverness, because he takes the stuf- 
fing out of his people. The egoist burns up his 
characters smartly—and .then they are gone. 
Lolita is a pretty sex-object; the rest of the time 
she just fills up with sweets, ice-creams and is 
raucous and rude. She is portrayed in the flat: 
the satirist’s magazine-and-ad-man’s customer. 
Her first seducer was really her nasty, glossy 
civilisation. No, Lolita is not ‘great’; as a literary 
performance it has its place near the Waugh, 
Huxley level, which is a high one. It is ten times 
better than the average blameless popular novel 
in conception and in writing. 

Another assumption is that this is just another 
sex book, but going further in order to shock 
and to sell by shocking. Would a work of talent 
have been better without the skilfully precise 
allusions in the sexual episodes? It is the artist’s 
right to decide that, not his critic’s, or his pub- 
lic’s; and the artist can claim it because he is, 
by nature, given insights which are valuable to 
civilisation. We live in a culture of things, sights 
and sounds; unreflectively visual and oral. Mr 
Nabokov’s choice is extreme, but the treatment 
of detail is without photographic brutality and has 
that passing, tactful yet pointed realism which fits 
in with how we live now. Unerringly he has 
put his finger on the: infantile sexiness which 
pervades Admass society. (Read the adverts, see 
the films.) And in the United States, especially, 
there is a conventional admiration of female pre- 
cocity and infantile enticement — the childish lip- 
stick and the hair-do. Society always boils with 
rage when writers hold up the mirror; and, in our 
kind of phoney world, Mr Nabokov may be right 
in thinking that taboo subjects are the most 
enlightening. 

I must not impute views to Mr Nabokov. He 
sticks to a lately unpopular doctrine when his 
protagonist says that the only amends he can 
make his victim is ‘transfiguration in a work of 
art’. It was Henry James’s view, too. A sentimen- 
talist would have sounded more respectable if 
he had ground Lolita down with moral objur- 
gations and melodramatic talk of her personal re- 
demption. A tragic writer might bring that off; 
a comic writer, no. But the transfiguration has 
taken place: this is not a pornographic work. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 
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the things they say! 


You know, I don’t think doctors ought to prescribe commercial drugs at all. 

But all drugs are made by some commercial firm or other. 

Yes, but they aren’t all sold under fancy names in fancy packages —at fancy prices. 
Surely it’s wrong to make a profit out of illness? 


But if the pharmaceutical manufacturers didn’t make profits, where , 


would they get the £4,000,000 they spend every year on doing 


research to find other drugs that are very badly needed? 
But I thought most of the new drugs had been discovered by doctors working in the big hospitals! 
Not at all. Most new drugs and anaesthetics have 
been discovered and perfected by the pharmaceutical industry — 
in other words, by the very people who make them. 
Give me some examples. 
Well, take I.C.I. It was their Pharmaceuticals Division that 
discovered ‘Mysoline’, an entirely new treatment for epilepsy; and quite recently 
they announced a new anaesthetic, ‘Fluothane’, which has properties that make it quite unique. 
It was only at great effort — and cost —that these products were 
developed, perfected and made available. Many other pharmaceutical 
manufacturers could point to comparable contributions that 


they have made to the progress of Medicine. 








Edwin Muir 


‘Heroic’ doesn’t at first seem the right word to 
describe the gentle visionary who has just died. 
But Edwin Muir’s life had a heroic quality. He 
met the outward events of his life with extra- 
ordinary fortitude; and often it must have seemed 
as if this outward life were a sort of dreadful 
snakes-and-ladders. There was the secure and 
happy childhood on the Orkney farm; then the 
horrors of the Glasgow bone factory. There were 
the pre-war years of growing reputation as poet, 
critic, translator; then with the war the writing 
income shrank to nothing and he had to work as 
a clerk in a Food Office. There was the fruitful 
time in Prague after 1945, as Director of the 
British Institute; and then the Communist coup, 
and the break-up of his work and friendships. In 
the end, he had come through; the last years 
brought him the calm of a home in a Cam- 
bridgeshire village; there were honours and 
distinctions — doctorates, prizes, visiting profes- 
sorships — which he took with the same sweetness 
as his adversities. But there was still, as there 
always had been, financial insecurity; still, as 
nearly always, ill-health. He shouldered all his 
burdens and he never girned; there was anger 
in his account of Glasgow and the awful factory, 
but no self-pity, no shadow of a chip. Knowing 
Edwin Muir, one had known a truly good man. 

To make a living he had had to take on a load 
of journeyman work, but managed to turn each 
chore into something well worth doing. In the 
Twenties, his studies of Lawrence, Eliot and 
Graves were pioneer work of a high order; in the 
Thirties, his regular reviews in the Listener 
were among the best novel criticism of our time; 
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and the Muir translations were of so fine a tex- 
ture that we seemed to be receiving Kafka and 
Broch straight, with no intervening barrier of 
language. His wife was his partner in these irans- 
lations, and here, as altogether in their life, they 
were truly inseparable. It is not for anyone else 
to estimate how much of his fortitude he drew 
from Willa Muir. But his particular heroic temper 
had its roots far back, in the Orkney farm where 
his mother sang him ballads, where the great 
horses stamped like fabulous beasts, and the men 
about the fields or on the stormy voes seemed to 
be playing some heroic game. (He wrote a splen- 
did Books in General for us on the Ballads two 
years ago, and was at work on a book about them 
when he died.) From his childhood, he had seen 
life played out on a stage grander than we can 
fully perceive; from his childhood too, his imagi- 
nation had fed on dreams. His poetry was always 
visionary, and his poems like reports from some 
other world, harmonious and timeless. But 
as he grew older, there was a new toughness in 
them, a new hope. The last poem of his we 
printed, seven months ago, was The Last War: 
a vision not of destruction, but of all-that survives 
destruction : \ 

I thought, our help is in all that is fuil-grown 

In nature, and all that is with hands well-made, 

Carved in verse or stone 

Or a harvest yield. There is the harmony 

By which we know our own and the world’s health, 

The simply good, great counterpoise 

To blind nonentity. ... 

And he ended his poem with a vision of the 
well of life where we are made, and the spirits of 
earth and heaven who watch as — 


Loaded with fear and crowned with every hope 
The born stream past them to the longed-for place. 
JANET ADAM SMITH 
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The Arts 
and Entertainment 


An Adventurous Year 


A tHoucH we didn’t seem to notice it at the 
time, the last year has been a time of consider- 
able adventurousness in the theatre. Managers 
have been adventurous; playwrights have been 
adventurous; even audiences have been a bit 
adventurous. To start with the last, who ever 
would have thought that late O’Neill— unrelent- 
ingly long, unrelentingly unattractive —would 
draw in the customers? I don’t suppose any for- 
tunes were made over The Iceman Cometh and 
Long Day’s fourney into Night. But the former 
packed out the Arts in spite of running for some 
four hours, achieved a transfer and was the most 
talked-about play in the first half of the year. 
While the latter did surprisingly well in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and was the most talked about play 
of the second half of the year. Each was excep- 
tionally well-acted and produced and our resis- 
tance to the dour, long-winded old American 
completely gave way. Theatrical entrepreneurs 
being surprisingly sheep-like in their taste, this 
will probably mean that this year we shall have 
a crop of revivals of his other plays which will 
no doubt be disastrous. The battles O’Neill 
fought with that old challenge to the American 
playwright The Tragedy of the Common Man 
will be found, I prophesy, to be still not to our 
taste. If the entrepreneurs are determined on cash- 
ing in, I recommend them to try the early period 
not the middle one. 

Audiences proved less adventurous elsewhere. 
My award, for instance, to the most adventurous 
management of the year would go to one which 
made, as such, an altogether smaller impact than 
it deserved to. Mr Michael Codron planned a 
season of three productions at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith. The first was a revival of a seldom 
done Ibsen, Little Eyolf. There were certainly im- 
perfections in the direction and the acting, but the 
rarity value of the play alone should have filled the 
theatre for weeks. The second production was of 
a double bill by a new recruit from the novel, Mr 
John Mortimer. And his The Dock Brief and 
What Shall We Tell Caroline? did succeed in mak- 
ing a considerable impression. One can only hope 
that it made up for the complete failure of the 
third and very interesting venture, a play by a 
néw playwright, Harold Pinter, admirably 
directed and acted by an interesting cast. The 


| Birthday Party was most unjustly slashed and 
| came to an undeservedly abrupt end. Mr Pinter 
| will be heard of again. 





The Royal Court is a whole adventure in itself 
and has pursued its splendidly reckless policy of 
trying out new author after new author. Still its 
only really solid achievement in the playwright’s 
field is Mr John Osborne and his early play in 
collaboration with A. C. Creighton, Epitaph for 
George Dillon, was, I suspect, its most memor- 
able success. The Observer competition supplied 
most of its newcomers. If the new plays which 
appealed to me most were Miss Doris Lessing’s 
Each His Own Wilderness and Arnold Wesker’s 
Chicken Soup with Barley, that probably reflects 
nothing more than a personal prejudice against 
expressionism and surrealism. 

Stratford adventures chiefly in casting, and the 
introduction of Miss Dorothy Tutin to Shakes- 
peare was an interesting stroke. By all accounts 
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her Juliet has developed into a really fine tragic 
performance. Mr Peter Hall’s  revivifying of 
Pericles was certainly most exciting and his ap- 
pointment as Director of the theatre to succeed 
Glen Byam Shaw the season after next promises 
adventure for the future. Mr Hall is a highly 
inventive and imaginative young director who 
will, no doubt, shock as well as please. The Old 
Vic have just moved out of the Shakespearean 
groove and have already successfully introduced 


bought their freeholds on the advice ‘of union 
leaders as a hedge against hard times to come. 
Some 17,000 of the town’s inhabitants (nearly 
half the population) have signed the petition of 
protest that has resulted in the Planning Enquiry. 

The reason for alluding to this political crisis 
here is that the local voters will fight their case 
partly on esthetic grounds and have called in, for 
advice and testimony, that anomalous and much 
disputed body, the Counter-Attack Bureau. The 
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Its authority would be completely undermined 
if it were to allow itself to be represented as the 
supporter, or the opponent, of any” particular 
style or styles. Its enemy is not wrongthink, but 
unthink; not consciously doing something: this 
way or that, but unconsciously not doing it at all. 
Its motto might properly be: Whatever is worth 
doing, is worth doing on purpose. 

For the most part, this has led it to do battle 








with the forces of unthink on relatively small 
the Schiller to us and revived Ghosts. militant survivor of the Architectural Review’s things that get overlooked in the workings of Park- 
der- In the musical world, Julian Rose’s and Wolf assault on the conscience of the nation that has inson’s Law, like the detailing of kerbs and the 
gers Mankowitz’s Expresso Bongo gave a new look to left the word ‘Subtopia’ permanently lodged in neglect of minor buildings of interest; and this 
Deen the English musical. But I guess that West Side the language, the Bureau is an anomaly in the in its turn has led certain groups of progressive 
bit Story, that most brilliantly co-ordinated of best British Progressive tradition, even to the architects, not necessarily politically committed 
ever musicals, will give it another sharp shift of direc- extent that its greatest strengths overlap danger- either way, to abuse it for being preoccupied with 
lent- tion. I confidently expect John Osborne’s prom- ously with its worst weaknesses. cosmetic superficialities, citing such phrases as ‘a 
ould ised new musical to show the influence. Thus, one of its greatest strengths is the way society gets the architecture it deserves’. They 
for- Shaftesbury Avenue was not by any means en-__ its spokesman, Ian Nairn, has put heart into local have a point, obviously, but it’s not the whole 
and tirely timid. A late Giraudoux, Duel of Angels, protest-groups, like the citizens of Aberdare, by point, as Gordon Redfern conceded in a negative 
rmer rather surprisingly made a great hit, chiefly I his willingness to go almost anywhere and argue way in his ULR paper on subtopian problems. 
ome suspect Owing to Miss Vivian Leigh, who matched with practically anybody, though this carries the Someone has detailed that architecture, its streets 
most its difficulties with a calculated display of style risk of getting bogged down in local squabbles. and its public place. Mercantile Liverpool may 
year. more often seen in France than in England. It pre- He can speak with the authority of progressive have got the magnificent Dock Road it deserved, 
ftes- sented a Graham Greene with Sir John Gielgud, metropolitan opinion on matters that may literally but some skilful individual must have bothered 
play discovered and made a-great success of a new concern the parish pump. The obverse of this, personally aboui the elegant patterning of its 
cep- playwright, Mr Peter Schaffer, whose Five however, is the risk of being drawn into the prop- granite setts. 
esis- Finger Exercise is not only well designed on a aganda machine of Establishment snobbery. We And besides, even the most progressive soc- 
rican conventional pattern, but very well written ‘and have already seen the attempts of certain Hon. ieties will normally have to make do with a good 
leurs psychologically not facile. architects, some of whom may be in a position to deal of the capital investment of the previous cul- 
this My award for the most adventurous playwright influence Bureau policy from behind, to set up ture, much of it in the form of buildings and road- 
have goes unhesitatingly and despite all of my col- the Bureau as a counter-attack on popular tastes patterns: the deserts of the fathers are visited on 
will eagues to Mr Terence Rattigan, who boldly broke in design; and more recently one of the staff of the sons. Which brings us back to Aberdare in a 
Neill up new ground and was promptly kicked in the the Council of Industrial Design, without reveal- way that makes even more nonsensical the 
rican crutch by the very people who had been com- ing his interests, has attempted to steal some of stylistic buck-passing of progressives who don’t 
Man plaining all these years that he was too super- the Bureau’s thunder on behalf of the Design want to dirty their hands with such things as 
) our ficial for them. But I was interested to find my Centre. the individual concrete objects that Ian Nairn 
cash- high opinion of Variation on a Theme confirmed The Bureau has either been too scornful or too draws attention to. 
eriod by every intelligent person I persuaded to see it, busy to protest against this, but it should do so. © The Bureau’s campaign at Aberdare is its big- 
except one. : 
here. Producer’s award goes to Peter Wood, who 
1rous started the year with The Iceman Cometh and S) 
Co ene ote Thee Reman Cometh and | What everyone should know about languages 
than and the much underrated Who’s Your Father. 
ed a There are any number of young actors and | Do you need to be gifted in order to speak | language you have never studied, a Linguaphone 
Jam- actresses coming along who are injecting a new | one or more foreign languages really well? | course is the ideal way to ensure full enjoyment 
ldom vividness and truth into the English acting style. | Some people learn more quickly than others but | from the trip. 
y im- Oh, and yes. Even the Lord Chamberlain has | jt is safe to say that you become fluent in any 
it the caught the spirit of the year. Judging from Mr | language you choose provided you go about it | Cam yeu quickly gain fluency in a language 
d the Brendan Behan’s irreverent piece The Hostage, | the right way. The Linguaphone system with you learnt at school? There is no better way 
as of there’s almost nothing that won’t pass, and en- | jts recorded voices of distinguished speakers and than Linguaphone. It will do far more than 
1, Mr filaded by his stoutest former supporters, the professors makes language learning quick and brush up your knowledge of the language. It 
fF and managers, who banded themselves together to | easy for anyone. will give you fluency and knowledge of idiom you 
mak- outwit him, he has formally raised his ban on never had before. And it will accustom you to 
hope homosexuality as a subject in plays. Is it possible to learn a new language at | the native lilt and rhythm of the language as only 
f the T. C. Worsley home? With textbooks alone, this is extremely the living voice can do. 
by a difficult. But with a Linguaphone course you : 
irably can — a new a = ease. oo 8 Does Ps remeane Payee give By Pa 
. very first you hear the language faultlessly complete knowledge o e language? 
pi Counter-Attack in spoken on Linguaphone records. You can pause following a Linguaphone course you gain a 
Pinter Aberdare when you wish and you can replay even a short complete knowledge of the language including its 
phrase as often as you please. You quickly grammar and idiom. Even if your main purpose 
ceaclf q : learn the vocabulary with the minimum of effort. | -in learning the language is to read and write it, 
ag Anyruine that can disorganise a deep-rooted If you are planning to visit countries whose | Linguaphone is still by far the best way to learn. 
“4 of Labour majority, and convert veteran Welsh 
om Socialists into Independents almost overnight, is 
‘ight’s clearly a thing to think about, and the Aberdare LINGU APHONE FOR LANGUAGES 
lay in planning inquiry of 29 January will be just such 
rh for a thing, since it represents a public clash between pS ae ae 
emor- a Labour establishment, embodied in the Glam- | THERE ARE LINGUAPHONE COURSES IN: [~ (Dept. T21) | 
pplied organ County Planning Office, and a large body | French Polish Dutch Chinese DHE sonic cheat plaeasaaianaps ssi aD east ma aSouNs ! 
which of Socialist voters who still keep up the tougher | German Czech Afrikaans Hindustani (BLOCK CAPITALS) | 
ssing’s traditions of the party militant, such as reading | Spanish | Swedish Esperanto Arabic(Egyptian) | Address... ...-+.-eeeesereeeeseeeesseeeeeeeeereeeee ees | 
-sker’s the NEw STATESMAN. Italian Norwegian Irish NS ane) ee ee Oe RE 
cia (cite inquiry concerns ‘the proposal of the | Portuguese Finnish English Modern Greck | Tp ons LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE (Dept 120 | 
ounty authorities to pull down and replace, over | Russian Icelandic Persian Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the | 
a period of possibly fifty years, nearly a third of This booklet answers all your questions. a ng ned Sere Seems learning and details of the i 
vie agen ie Be era cot Game Post the coupon opposite for free 26-page booklet and | 1 am interested im the..........--sssseeeeeeeerererenees | 
counts inhabited “ed solid trade unionists who have details of 7 days’ free trial offer, in any language. L tanguagetth fie oo .5. oss avswserrliisedestossaes purpose. | 
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gest to date, for what is proposed there is not small- 
scale mess-making but a piece of large-scz!e social 
engineering which will involve thousands of fam- 
ilies over two generations at least, directed precisely 
at the architectural residues of a previous culture. 
But for what reason? Chiefly, as far as one can 
see, because the little houses are old, are in the 
wrong style (not semi-dets. with gardens in front) 
and exceed certain standard density figures. These 
are all routine patterns of pseudo-progressive un- 
think. The houses are old, certainly, but not de- 
crepit; mostly they only need re-equipment and 
alterations to their internal layout. They don’t 
have front gardens or hipped roofs, but here, it 
appears, are 17,000 voters who don’t particularly 
want these things, contrary again to certain rout- 
ine ideas of both Left and Right; and the density 
figures they offend are a purely abstract criterion 
laid down elsewhere to deal with other circum- 
stances (rather like the standard London theatre 
by-laws that now hamper auditorium design. all 
over the country). 

The Bureau will probably testify that, because 
of their density, their terraced arrangement, and 
their ordered layout, contrasting with the wild 
Welsh landscape that is visible from most parts 
of the town, these despised relics of an earlier 
culture have precisely those qualities of urbanity, 
sociability and human scale that progressive 
architects are now trying to design into new 
housing developments and the New Towns. 
These are not merely matters of cosmetic detail- 
ing; and the Bureau’s intervention will be a con- 
tribution—unpolitical, since similar sorts of 
unthink are practised by Tory councils too — to the 
internal polemics of progressive British opinion, 
which are conducted as much on the doorsteps of 
the voters as in the basement of the Partisan. 

REYNER BANHAM 
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Spoiling It for Us 


Two of my daily-newspaper colleagues, Mr Peter 
Black of the Daily Mail and Mr Clifford Davis of 
the Daily Mirror, interviewed recently in ITV’s 
Right of Reply, both stated that they didn’t hold 
with going to the special previews of important 
television programmes which the BBC and the 
programme companies sometimes arrange. The 
object of these previews is, of course, to secure 
advance publicity for such programmes and so 
to maximise the viewing audience (and incident- 
ally to dispose of one very superficial complaint 
about television critics, that we only give notice 
that a programme is worth watching after it’s 
over); but both these critics felt that it was better 
to watch television in the circumstances in which 
it is normally seen—at home. 

I agree; and I did not go to the preview of 
the BBC’s Attlee interview, A Prime Minister Re- 
members, whose news-value proved to be such 
that most of the newspapers ran extensive 
advance stories skimming the cream of it, quoting 
the most astringent of Lord Attlee’s succinct com- 
ments on his contemporaries, and, in short, mak- 
ing one feel that there was no longer any special 
reason for watching the programme (which would 
not be particularly interesting visually, apart from 
its cosy glimpses of Cherry Cottage); one had, so 
to speak, had the best of it. 

As it turned out, I was glad that I did watch 
it (though I mightn’t have if there had been 
any serious competition from the other channel). 
It was a long interview, running to 45 minutes 
and selected from even more ample material, all 
originally intended to be laid up, like Platonic 
ideas or indiscreet diaries, for fifty years. There 
was quite a lot in it, therefore, which had not 
been in the newspapers already; and it was in- 
teresting to note the quickness of Lord Attlee’s 
reflexes at the age of 76. Francis Williams handled 
the interview most ably, covering a wide range 
of subjects in the way best calculated to draw 


| out his former chief. 


None the less, the fact that the most amusing 
and sharpest dicta were already familiar from the 
press did slightly take the edge off them. I hope 
this previewing process will not go too far. There 
might even be, as with politicians’ speeches, an 
embargo until after delivery on the actual words 
used in a TV interview. 

The angry reaction from Pakistan to Lord 
Attlee’s remarks about Jinnah must have seemed 
a godsend to the BBC, enlarging as they did the 
general publicity for the programme; which shows 
how different the BBC is from what it was in the 


‘old days, when such protests would have dis- 


tressed and alarmed it. It would be enjoyable to 
spend an evening viewing in the company of 
Lord Reith, and to hear his uninhibited com- 


‘ments —especially on such a programme as Dig 


This! whose challenge to Oh Boy! I reported in 
advance (without spoiling it for anybody by giv- 
ing a detailed description). So far, I don’t think 
that Dig This! has won the contest: it hasn’t 
quite the phrenetic quality and the compulsive 
beat of Oh Boy! and excessive clowning by musi- 
cians does not enhance the potency of their music. 
But it is a creditable advance on the poor old 
Six-five and the producer, Francis Essex, uses 
back-projection ingeniously; and at least he has 
managed to reduce the compére’s introduction and 
valediction to even fewer words than in Oh Boy! 
In Oh Boy! the opening announcement is ‘Okay, 
come and get it—it’s Oh BOY!!!’ and the part- 
ing benediction (last Saturday) was ‘Make no mis- 
take, this place will really shake next week!’ But 
Dig This! has reduced the verbiage to (1) “Hey, 
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kids! Dig this!’ and (2) ‘That’s all for right now 
. . Dig us next week!’ Poor Lord Reith! 

Even stranger sounds were heard on Monday 
on Network Three, in the first of a new series for 
recording-fans: of wider appeal, too, was Mr 
Cleverdon explaining how he got stereophonically 
the sound of Alice swimming in the pool of tears, 

Tom DrIBERG 


Hurrah for a British Film! 


‘Wruat is Life without Plumtree’s Potted Meat? 
Incomplete.’ And incomplete would be any Lon- 
don holiday season without at least a couple of 
Bardot films. The newest one— Parisienne at the 
Curzon —is our favourite peach-fed ham with gar- 
nishings from high quarters. Last time I saw her 
at the Curzon she was being skittish in melo- 
drama—with sombreros on; now she is a French 
Prime Minister’s daughter and flirts with a visit- 
ing Prince. Bardot rides again; tootling along the 
avenues in a red car to the babble of an unseen 
scat-singer. The speed cops go after her: she shows 
them her licence and her knees, and goes on to 
show us what makes any Bardot film, the teases of 
all kinds, wedding night, bathroom, sea-bathe, 
nudity under the bed-sheet, the big eyes and 
divided bosom of the secretary who invitingly 
drops a pencil down her back. This time, in fact, 
she lets down that tousle hair in politico-regal 
farce, and for quite a while it’s amusing. The 
situations are all taken from stock; the shooting 
weekend from Renoir, the spree with the Prince 
from The Prince and the Showgirl, with a gang- 
ster bar and rough-house that are the stand-by of 
any light film needing a climax. Still as Bardot 
films go, this entertains. 

Luckily, for those who want more, there is The 
Little Island. This, I am delighted to say, is a 
British film; a half-hour cartoon imagined and 


drawn by Richard Williams. He is aged 25; he* 


spent three years on this, his first, film; he has 
purpose and talent. The Little Island may reassure 
those, including myself, who have come to regard 
inspiration and freshness in film-making as things 
un-British. It presents three manikins on an 
island, devoted respectively to Truth, Beauty, and 
Goodness. The sun pops out of the sea to the left 
of them, plops down on the right, and they quarrel 
in images. The huge merit of this film is that it 
puts new and arresting images on the screen; 
they amuse, they allure, they question us; in the 
end their impact is both beautiful and frighten- 
ing. Starting from the simplest symbols, Williams 
gives his emotions and his animation free play, 
and we seem—how exactly, it would be hard to 
say, except that it is in terms of the cartoon before 
us—to be plunged into age-old philosophical de- 
bate and the universal dread of the moment. Yet 
the touch is light, graceful, bizarre. Here, in fact, 
is a talent which —in France, say — would instantly 
bring its possessor to the threshold of a successful 
career. Here, I am not so certain. British film- 
production is not so much antagonistic to genius 
as totally unaware of it. Probably the creator of 
The Little Island will have to slave on alone; 
though at least he has one collaborator in Tristram 
Cary, whose score forms an integral part of the 
film. With cash and opportunity, this young film- 
maker might go anywhere. Our successes in 
cinema have nearly all come from poets; and here, 
I am sure, is one. 

The Last Hurrah (Gaumont) brings together a 
convergence that could hardly fail: John Ford in 
a half-rumbustious mood about American-Irish 
politics and Spencer Tracy, relieved perhaps, after 
The Old Man and the Sea, to be once more 
thronged with humanity. His role here is that of a 
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New England mayor running for the last time, 
and Tracy’s performance is as spellbinding as 
the film itself. Ford seems here to hurry away 
from just another of the hundreds of jobs he has 
undertaken; it gets better and better; his special 
cast dazzles; his tolerant satire lights the fires 
of comedy; deep-toned interiors and a broad 
grasp of character gather momentum, and in the 
end we are willing to accept anything — though, 
as a matter of fact, Ford keeps the irony trium- 
phant and the sentiment muted—even through 
the death-bed finale that discretion might have 
jibbed at. 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


The Mortality of Records 


IF the critic could devote unlimited time to the 
subject, he might be able to give quite useful in- 
formation as to the length of life that could 
reasonably be expected for any particular record. 
A musical listener, he might say, will be able to 
sit through a certain performance of Beethoven’s 
last piano sonata half-a-dozen times before it 
begins to pall, whilst another recording, of 
Haydn’s ‘London’ symphony, will survive twice 
as long. The principle behind such apparently 
wild statements would be perfectly serious; for 
the fatal thing about any record is that it pins 
down relationships that must ideally always 
remain free. As Roger Sessions has said, music 
‘needs constant renewal’, because it is an art in 
which time and movement are the basic elements. 
As soon as we can anticipate every detail of 
a performance, the recording in question 
ceases to provide any fresh experience; and 
because of this element of repetition, many 
readings that we should regard as superb and 
invigorating in a concert hall are ruled out 
because they are too individual. One of the great 
problems of the recording studio is, in fact, how 
to reduce the rate of diminishing returns by 
avoiding everything that might be memorised 
quickly because of its unique character. The 
result of such avoidance is often something so 
negative that a single hearing is more than 
enough. But every now and then one comes 
across a performance which neither imposes too 
much on the music nor leaves it high and dry; 
and very occasionally indeed a record appears 
which almost seems to deny the unalterable prin- 
ciple of diminishing returns and to possess the 
secret of everlasting vitality. 

This is more likely to happen in chamber 
music or opera, where the performance does not 
depend entirely on one person’s overriding con- 
ception, than in symphonies or instrumental 


. solos. But that alone would not explain the thrill- 


ing quality of the new HMV recording of Verdi’s 
Simone Boccanegra. Not that it is wonderful in 
every respect. In the recent Cetra version of the 
same opera you will hear orchestral playing that 
has more spirit and impetus. But so far as the 
singing is concerned there is no comparison at all. 
Verdi gives some rather old-fashioned music to 
the higher voices, and reserves his most astound- 
ing invention for the baritones and basses; Paolo 
already speaks the language of Iago, and Boc- 
canegra himself has a part of incredible range 
and boldness. In the Cetra version it is Silveri 
who sings the central role; but though his treat- 
ment is resourceful, he does not give the same 
impression as Tito Gobbi of having identified 
himself with the composer’s intentions to such 
a degree that he seems to live the music rather 
than to interpret it in any analysable way. It is a 
great performance which I have now heard far 


| 


- 


more often than duty requires, and with the pro- 
foundest pleasure. 

Two other operatic recordings, of Fidelio 
(DGG) and The Devil and Kate (Supraphon), 
hardly come into the same category, the first 
because it is not very well done, the second 
because it is a far cry from the dramatic impact 
of Boccanegra to the charm of this Dvorak opera 
in which the devil carries off a garrulous old maid 
to hell and is then faced with the desperate task 
of freeing himself from her attentions. It is a 
subject, however, which offers great opportunities 
for contrast, and Dvorak’s music is lively, spon- 
taneous, and masterful in its continuity. I am 
not greatly addicted to the works of this com- 
poser, but The Devil and Kate strikes me as 
enchanting; moreover it is well recorded, the pri: 
cipal parts are adequately sung, and chorus and 
orchestra are first-class. 

I wish I could be half as enthusiastic about the 
Fricsay performance of Fidelio, but having com- 
pared it with the old version by Furtwangler I 
can find only three things in its favour. The 
recording itself is better; it goes on to two discs 
instead of three and includes spoken dialogue, 
which Furtwangler’s did not; and Seefried makes 
a more convincing Marzelline than Jurinac. What 
is it that goes wrong? I think it is this: whereas 
Furtwangler interpreted the opera through Beet- 
hoven’s music, Fricsay interprets it rather through 
the words or the situation. In a sense, he recom- 
poses the text almost as though Beethoven had 
done no work on it at all. Thus one of the 
supreme moments of the opera, the chorus of 
prisoners in Act I, is ruined. Instead of letting 
us hear Beethoven’s image of the ‘marvellous, 
sweet strangeness of fresh air upon the cheeks 
and lips’, as W. J. Turner once wrote, the 
music is made almost inaudible. Whatever 
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Beethoven intended by his harmonies and tex- 
tures goes by the board, because we are aware 
only of an extreme faintness of sound. 

If ‘unique character’ can be a dangerous attri- 
bute in recording, then Argo’s recent issue of the 
Tallis Lamentations might be thought quite fatal. 
It is performed by the Renaissance Singers with 
the most daring fluctuations of tempo and some- 
times with a sword-sharp articulation of conson- 
ants which once heard is twice dreaded. Yet it 
would be altogether unjust to leave the matter 
there. Compared with the Vanguard record of 
the same work, this has the undoubted advantage 
of being sung by a chorus rather than by solo 
voices, and it brings to the music an impassioned 
treatment that suits it far better than the smooth- 
ness of the other version. 

Argo must be congratulated on bringing out 
this wonderful work. But how much of our 
greatest English music has still to be recorded! 
If only we had a company like Supraphon, whose 
championship of Czech composers will soon make 
us more familiar with Benda and Myslivecek tian 
with Byrd and Dunstable. The latest addition to 
their catalogue is Janacek’s Diary of a Man Who 
Disappeared, a setting of an autobiography in the 
form of twenty-three poems, written by a young 
farmer who fell in love with a gypsy. The music 
has that note by note integrity of sound and sense 
which distinguishes all Janacek’s finest works. 
Towards the end, where he tries to move towards 
an overwhelming climax, I think his inspiration 
falls away a little; the harmonies and outlines lose 
their ‘nerve’ and become more conventional. 
Nevertheless this is one of his most impressive 
pieces, and it is given a remarkable performance 
by Beno Blachut (tenor), Stepanka Stepanova 
(contralto) and Josef Palenicek (piano). 

WILLIAM GLOCK 
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lithographs FREE 


To readers of the ‘New Statesman’ 


Nowadays when, perhaps cynically, we expect 
the much-boosted ‘“‘free offer” to amount to 
little more than a four-page leaflet, it is a 
pleasant shock to come across 
one which runs to eighty quarto 
pages, full of superb reproductions 
of lithographs by Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Beautifully bound in  quarter- 3 
buckram, titled in real gold, this 3 
collector’s edition is free from the 
Folio Society. a 
The Folio Society, in case you | 

have not already encountered it, isa_ 3 
book club which specialises in mag- § 
nificently-produced editions of the 
classics, from Herodotus and The 4 
Decameron to Jane Austen, from | % 
Sherlock Holmes and Rupert Brooke | ; 
to The Canterbury Tales. They also 
publish fascinating eye-witness ~~ 

accounts of historic occasions such as The Trial 
of Charles I, Johnstone’s A Memoir of the 
*Forty-Five, and Napoleon’s own description of 
The Waterloo Campaign. One of the handsome 
bindings which are-so much a feature of the 








Society’s editions is illustrated here—a repro- 





duction based on a design from Napoleon’s own 
library. 

The astonishing thing is that these Folio Society 
editions, finely printed on good 
paper, individually designed, illus- 
trated by distinguished artists, still 
cost no more than ordinary editions. 
There is no membership fee or other 
charge. One need order only four 
| books a year out of a varied list of over 
: fifty titles. This is where the free 
: book comes in: the superb PARIS 
: ALBUM of _— Toulouse-Lautrec 
' Lithographs, brilliantly depicting 
: the gilded, gaslit world of fin-de- 
' siécle Paris, is a Presentation Volume 
sent FREE to every member im- 
mediately he enrols. 

For 16-page illustrated prospectus 
giving full details, post the coupon 
below to The Membership Secretary, Folio 
Society, 70 Brook Street, London, W.1. 





Please send details of the Folio Society NS 15 
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Correspondence 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHINA 


Str,— May I, as a journalist who spent nine 
months in China during 1958 as Reuters’ corres- 
pondent, answer Dr Needham’s allegation that only 
an ‘infinitesimal proportion of China’s population’ 
has been affected by the Communists’ campaign to 
wipe out the rightists? 

The target of the Rectification Campaign was not 
just a minority of discontented writers and profes- 
sors but all critics of Communist dictatorship of 
whom the overwhelming, if often inarticulate, major- 
ity were workers and peasants, Last spring, when the 
government ordered mass arrests of ‘rightists’, 
thousands were deported to labour camps from 
Peking alone. Often, they had merely been de- 
nounced by neighbours anxious to pay off old per- 
sonal scores. My source: dozens of ordinary Peking 
residents to whom Dr Needham, despite his 
mastery of their language, did not apparently have 
access. 

As for the rightist intellectuals, they have been 
degraded to sweeping and dusting lecture halls and 
offices in the universities and government ministries 
where ~~ once worked. Professor Ma Ying-chu, 
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GENERAL CERTIFICATE of EDUCATION 
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DON’T BECOME A ‘VEGETABLE 


Many people, on leaving School, cease to use their 
| pens except for business and occasional letters to 
friends. They then begin the slow process of vegetating; 
becoming cabbages at the ripe old age of 35 or so- 
Others postpone the metamorphosis for twenty years 
or even longer. 

To use your pen is to use your mind. 

Intelligent people have found that, by expert per- 
sonal coaching by correspondence with the LSJ, their | 
| minds have kept alive and their incomes have mounted \ 

with the years from selling their articles or stories. 
| At the LSJ you are coached individually. You can 
, begin earning quite early in your Course and you will 
| also acquire an asset of inestimable value—a mind that 
does not vegetate. ‘ 

Wherever you live you can study with the LSJ— 
Stories, Articles, Poetry, Radio, TV. Plays, Literature, 
History. Write now to the School for free advice and 
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the Dean of Peking University who was denounced 
as a Malthusian for encouraging birth control, has 
been begging in vain to be sent to a forced labour 
camp for the past six months in order to escape the 
unrelenting criticism of his students. 

Mrs Ting-Ling, the Stalin Prize winner whom 
many Chinese regard as their foremost living novel- 
ist, has been set to scrub floors at the Writers’ Union 
in Peking. When I reported this, I was summoned 
to the Chinese Foreign Ministry and ordered to dis- 
close my source. I refused and challenged the Min- 
istry to deny my story. They refused. 

When Dr Needham is invited back to China, I 
suggest that he tries to shake off his hosts occasion- 
ally and seek out some of those rare Chinese who 
still dare talk freely with a foreigner. If he dares to 
report on what he sees and hears he will risk the 
same fate as myself: expulsion from China on 
trumped up charges (in my case: ‘photographing 
military targets’). The real reason: for reporting the 
brutality and fanaticism of China’s rulers. 


Jack GEE 
Reuters 
61 Via Condotti 
Rome 
S1r,— The letter by ‘Tibetan Observer’ in your 


issue of 20 December is referred to in Mr Kingsley 
Martin’s article as ‘broadly true’ and he is considered 
‘honest and well informed’. In fact he is most mis- 
leading. He begins with the charge that 


what the Chinese are trying to do in all the areas 
of Sinkiang, Tsinghai, Sikang and Kansu provinces 
is to drive away the people of Tibetan stock. 


First, let it be said that ‘Sikang’ was a former pro- 
vince created by the Chiang Kai-shek regime by 
carving out the western part of the Chinese province 
Szechwan and the eastern part of Tibet. It was 
the Peking government which has restored that part 
of Sikang to Tibet and put it under the Dalai Lama. 
Secondly, Sinkiang is not a province, but an Autono- 
mous Uighur Region; three quarters of its 6.3 million 
people there are Uighurs, not ‘of Tibetan stock’. 
Thirdly, the Tibetans live in Tibet and west ‘Sikang’, 
now restored to Tibet. There-are small groups of 
Tibetans living in southern Chinghai, but very few 
in Kansu and Sinkiang. Do the Chinese who have 
gone to Sinkiang, Chinghai (“Tsinghai’), etc., to build 
roads, railways, dams, factories and mines have to 
drive the Tibetans away? Tibetan Observer says yes, 
they have already done so. Though he does not 
specify the number of these ‘displaced’ people, the sort 
of impression he wants to convey seems clear to any 
reader of the following passage: 





In Sinkiang and Tsinghai over 7 million Chinese 
have thus been settled, displacing the Tibetan and 
Mongoloid populations, and now in Ambos, Golok, 
Sikang, Kansu and Kham already nearly 4 million 
Chinese have been brought in during the past two 
years. 





These ‘displaced’ people, according to him, ‘have 
now taken to mass migration towards the central 
areas of Tibet’. But the total population of Tibet and 
western ‘Sikang’ is only 1,273,969 (1954). The pro- 
ducts from land in the whole of Tibet have so far been 
able to support only a little more: than a million 
people. Yet he seems to think that the mass immigra- 
tion ‘replaced’ by eleven million Chinese:can be 
accommodated in the ‘central areas’ alone, which all 
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the year round are covered by snow! 
There are, of course, a great number of Chinese 
who have recently settled in West China; most 
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of them have gone to Kansu where the biggest oil 
field is located and five trunk railways are now 
being built. Those who went to Sinkiang are mostly 
working in the oil fields in Karamai, in Chinghai they 
are working in Tsaidam, another oil field. Both places 
were formerly uninhabited and the pioneers had to 
bring’ water in their caravans. The Chinese do not 
have to displace anybody in areas where the per 
square mile population ‘is less than ten. In fact they 
must depend -on the natives as their guides to find 
minerals and to locate water sources. In the Cities 
and villages, the Chinese depend on the native market 
for their expanding industrial products. 

As Tibetan Observer’s nostalgic complaints about 
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conditions in Tibet have been rightly dealt with in 
Mr Martin’s article, it remains for me only to point 
out how he has falsified facts. While actually quoting 
from Mr Harish Chandola’s article (NS, 6 September 
1958, p. 270) he admits that the roads built in Tibet 
are ‘a great feat of engineering’, etc., but deliberately 
omits to mention the expansion of agriculture and 
livestock in Tibet in the same article in order to 
fabricate his story that ‘for the first time in centuries 
there is starvation there’, because ‘people of Tibet 
have to pay higher prices, including food’. Now the 
staple food in Tibet consists of tea, yak-butter and 
ch’ing-k’uo (a variety of barley). Tea planting was 
formerly unknown there, for the smuggling of tea 
seeds into Tibet was punishable by death under the 
war lords in Szechwan (the nearest tea-producing 
province), so that exhorbitant price of tea-bricks 
could be extorted from the Tibetans. Since 1951 tea 
planting has been introduced into Tibet. Tibetans in 
the past used butter to burn in lamps, now they have 
electric light. Wheat, barley, maize and other grains 
and cotton are now cultivated in Tibet, especially in 
the Kyichu Valley in terraced fields, Apart from the 
3 roads leading to Szechwan (the granary of 
China), Kansu and Sinkiang, air service was intro- 
duced in 1956. With the increase of grain, tea, butter 
and cotton, and modern transportation instead of 
primitive yak caravans, Tibetan Observer thinks that 
people are starving there. 

It is true the price of local wool has gone up three 
times since 1952, because export facilities to other 
parts of China have deprived the local middlemen and 
Nepalese traders of their erstwhile rigid control of 
price. That accounts for so many fantastic stories 
coming from the other side of Tibet. That was why 
in 1956 rumours of warfare in Tibet had to be denied, 
not by the Chinese government, but by the Nepalese 
government. (The Times, 7 May 1956.) 

News about Tibet has been very confused, but 
Mr Chandola’s report from his three visits to 
Tibet is perhaps the nearest to the truth. It already 
has had some salutary effect in the press. For instance, 
the Delhi correspondent of a British paper once 
reported that ‘some two million’ Tibetans ‘were drawn 
into guerrilla activities’ in East Tibet (18 May 1956). 
In a recent report about conditions in Tibet sent 
from Delhi in the same paper, figures of those who 
‘set up new nests of resistance over an extensive 
area’ have been reduced to ‘a great party . . . (hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands)’ (18 December 1958). It isa 
sign of healthy journalism to see such figures dwind- 
ling and parenthesised. So please accept my belated 
congratulations for publishing Chandola’s article. 

Wu SHIH-CH’ANG 

Far Eastern Library 

Oxford 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITALS 


S1r,—I have some sympathy with the letter from 
the National Society for Mentally Handicapped 
Children, bearing in mind their obvious special inter- 
est, but in accusing my Committee and myself of 
having an equally exclusive sympathy with our own 
children in Queen Mary’s Hospital for Children, 
they are merely advocating that this apparent pre- 
judice is more correct if it is reversed in their favour. 

It is true that we have been most strongly resist- 
ing the proposed closure of Queen Mary’s as a 
general children’s hospital, particularly because the 
personal touch upon which so much of this work 
leans is based on that background of special experi- 
ence and vocation in the care of the sick child on the 
part of the entire staff of the hospital which is so 
difficult an achievement in adult hospitals, whose 
main concern is the problem of adult disease. 

The necessity for specialised treatment and nurs- 
ing has been most strongly underlined by the Royal 
College of Physicians, all the leading pzdiatricians, 
and from our own local experience, practically all the 
general practitioners—a body of informed experi- 
ence with which any layman would hesitate to 
quarrel. 

Far from my Committee and the signatories to 
our petition losing sight of the needs of the Foun- 
tain Hospital and its mentally sick children, it has 
been most strongly emphasised in all our correspon- 
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dence, communications and mectings, and in the 
co-operation which exists between us and the League 
of Friends of the Fountain Hospital, that we are 
both equally sympathetic with each others problems, 
but can see no purpose in destroying one form of 
specialised care in order to maintain another. 

I feel that I can only emphasise the point that I 
made in The Times some months ago, that to place 
a greater priority on one form of specialised child- 
ren’s care as opposed to another is both unwise and 
unnecessary, and to place economic considerations 
before the requirements of the younger generation 
is no better than removing a plate from one side of 
the ship to close the hole on the other side; surely 
the economy of this country is not in such a parlous 
state that we cannot afford to give mentally defective 
children the properly constructed hospital back- 
ground which they so obviously need, in which could 
be embodied all the current advances in science and 
in building. In any case, the Queen Mary’s build- 
ings, efficiently as they have been converted for their 
present use, were built in the first ten years of the 
century; and although we have no quarrel with their 
condition, it is clear that further conversion can 
only be a second-best solution, and this we must 
ail condemn in face of the needs both of sick and 
mentally defective children. 

A. J. P. KNOWLES 

: Chairman 

Friends of Queen Mary’s Hospital for Children 
Carshalton 


FILM CENSORSHIP 


Sirn,—We have an advantage over Mr Dodds- 
Parker, MP, in that we have seen Operation Teutonic 
Sword at a private showing. 

The film sets out to prove that General Speidel was 
a war criminal. The makers of the film had a great 
deal of documentary evidence at their disposal, but 
the only concrete facts which emerge in the film about 
Speidel’s war record are: 

1. That he was employed by the Paris Military 
Government’and reported to his superiors on the 
shooting of a number of hostages on one occasion, 

2. That at some time he served as a staff officer on 
the Russian front, 

3, That he was involved in the 1944 anti-Hitler 
plot, was imprisoned by the Gestapo and later 
released. 

From this the film implies with a wealth of 
elaborate show that Speidel was a Nazi actively 
engaged in war crimes, and that he informed on his 
1944 plot colleagues to the Gestapo. Whatever 
Speidel’s true record may be, the film was largely 
irrelevant to it, and it was all too reminiscent of the 
smear technique used by the Nazis against their 
enemies. 

We are sorry that Operation Teutonic Sword was 
not shown publicly. Its weaknesses would very 
quickly become apparent. ; 

ERNEST WISTRICH 
ENID WISTRICH 
113 Canfield Gardens 
NW6 


SOHO SPIDER’S WEB 


S1r,— With the advent of 1959 I am wondering 
whether the Westminster City Council propose to 
take any heed of the frequent exhortations made 
during the past year, and indeed for several years 
now, by the Marlborough Street magistrate (Mr 
Clyde Wilson) about the state of affairs at the men’s 
public convenience in Falconberg Mews, Soho 
Square, W1? 

As the news editor of a group of newspapers in 
London, I find that during the past year there have 
been no less than 29 successful prosecutions against 
men for acts of indecency committed there, and in 
1957 there were 24. 

This place, nicknamed the ‘Spider’s Web’ accord- 
ing to a police inspector, has frequently been referred 
to by Mr Clyde Wilson as ‘perhaps the most notori- 
ous place of its kind in London’; and it appears to 
be almost permanently manned by plain-clothed 
police officers keeping observation. 

In fairness to the Westminster Council I must 
say that I do not know the place or what special 
difficulties may present themselves there; I have, 
however, taken the trouble to read again through all 
the council agendas for 1958, and I cannot find a 
single reference to proposed structural alterations or 
to some better form of administration. 

Many of the defendants have been professional 
men of great ability with a long potential of useful 
service to the country. Their careers have been shat- 
tered by the committal of probably a single act of 
weakness, more often than not under the influence 
of alcohol. 

I do know that the police are frequently mystified 
at the absence in our newspapers of reports of these 
proceedings, but they fail to realise that the majority 
of editors take the view that such cases have no 
‘reader interest’, and secondly, that it is not in the 
best public interest to give widespread publicity to 
the existence of such places. 

A third viewpoint, which I think is generally 
shared in journalism, is that these pathetic acts are 
not as reprehensible as the police would have us 
believe. They are certainly far less reprehensible 
than the behaviour in our crowded thoroughfares 
of men and women who are drunk and disorderly, 
than the avarice of the well-to-do woman shop- 
lifter, than the hooliganism of gangs of Teddy boys, 
or than the blatant behaviour of West End street 
women. 

It seems to me also that an absolutely farcical 
situation exists when, year after year, a senior 
metropolitan magistrate can publicly make repre- 
sentations about the position at this establishment, 
only to be ignored. Meanwhile, ratepayers continue 
to pay a substantial police rate for two reasonably 
well-paid officers to spend their time in the some- 
what unsavoury atmosphere of this place. Members 
of the City Council might consider too that, as 
members of a world-famous civic administration, they 
have a duty to protect the wayward and the weak 
of many nations who are tempted to go there. 

MAuvRICE KILDARE 

Tufnell Park, NW5 
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- ‘Britain’s ABC Television Network’. 


45 
WON-STOP SOUND 


Si1r,—I don’t believe the American show-business 
newspaper, Variety, is seen much in England. So it 
might be worth giving a little free publicity to a full- 
page ad. taken in the issue of 5 December by 
The layout 
consists of three photographs showing saxophonists 
blowing in an aggressive huddle round the micro- 
phone, a girl crooner about to bite a piece out of a 
drumstick, an unclassifiable male waving his arms 
wildly as a quartet chants in the background. The 
letterpress is as follows: 


Big talking point in British TV this Fall has 
been the head-on clash between the BBC’s ‘6.5 
Special’ and ABC’s slick, new ‘Oh Boy’, ‘the big 
beat spectacular’. Both shows are tailored for teen- 
age tastes with ‘Oh Boy’ concentrating on big pro- 
duction numbers and non-stop sound. 

Who’s winning? ABC by lengths. October share 
of audience for ‘Oh Boy’ was 77 per cent. with 
ratings rising sharply every week. 

The BBC sometimes makes things easy for the 
opposition. Here’s a case where they didn’t. We’re 
happy to have some real opposition. We’re even 
happier to beat it to the ground. 


Since commercial TV’s home-consumption ads: 
consist of tearful protestations of their love for the 
highest, respect for the viewer’s intelligence, and 
shocked recoil from any hint of lowered standards, 
it’s interesting to see how they describe their wares 
once English eyes are looking the other way. As soon 
as the mask can safely be dropped, it’s goodbye to 
the Schmalz about quality and on with the ‘big pro- 
duction numbers and non-stop sound’ designed to 
beat the BBC ‘to the ground’. If we want a generation: 
of adolescents who can’t do without ‘non-stop sound’, 
at least we know who'll be only too willing to provide 
it for us. 

JOHN WAIN 

103 Park Avenue 

New York 


BERGER’S BLACK AND WHITE 


Sir,—There is an old conjuring trick, recently 
re-performed in your correspondence columns, which 
is called Making the Marxist Disappear. Take a 
Marxist thinker and examine his works. If they con- 
tain no strikingly original ideas, ignore all the 
research value that they may have, and declare that 
these works are part ofa moribund, static philosophy. 
If, on the other hand, they do contain a few original 
ideas or unusual references, declare these splendid 
and separate them immediately from the man’s 
deciared Marxism, And end the performance with a 
liberal gesture. 

But after the conjuring trick, and in my case, it 
remains true that any understanding—as distinct 
from sensibility—that I may have about the function 
and history of art, is the result of what I ‘have learnt 
and continue still to learn from dialectical materialism. 

JOHN BERGER 








BARBRO ALVING 


(Sweden) 


Dr. GUNTHER ANDERS © 


(Vienna) 


Dr. ROBERT JUNCK 


(Author of Brighter than a Thousand Suns) 


Prof. ANTOINE LACASSAGNE 


(of the Institut du Radium, Paris) 








EUROPE AGAINST THE BOMBS 


Opening demonstration of the European Congress for Nuclear Disarmament 


January I6th, 7th, I8th, 1959 


FRIDAY, JANUARY [6th 7.30 
ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL 


Tickets I/- each from: 


Campaign for 


NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


now at 143 FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 





Chairman: Canon L. JOHN COLLINS 


JOHN HORNER 
The BISHOP of LLANDAFF 
ANTOINETTE PIRIE 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 
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Alive and Kicking 


In Volume II of his revealing and intensely 
readable Experiment in Autobiography, H. G. 
Wells wrote — 


England in my time has been very liable to 
adventurous outsiders; Bottomley and Birken- 
head, Ramsay MacDonald and Loewenstein, 
Shaw and Zaharoff, Maundy Gregory and me 
—a host of others; men with no legitimate or 
pre-determined roles, men who have behaved 
at all levels of behaviour but whose common 
characteristic it has been to fly across the 
social confusion quite unaccountably, scatter- 
ing a train of interruptions in their wake. Only 
the Court, the army and navy, banking and the 
civil service have been secure against this intru- 
sion. Such men are inevitable in a period of 
obsclete educational ideas and decaying social 
traditions. 

The generalisation is good, though the list is an 
odd one. Ramsay MacDonald, for instance, will 
live longest in most people’s memories as the 
great captive insider of the Left, while Birken- 
head may have been a bounder (personally, I 
don’t believe so); but no one could call him an 
outsider in this sense: from Oxford onwards, he 
hogged the Establishment’s glittering prizes one 
after the other. Bottomley, that inspired charla- 
tan, is the archetype here, as he is in the fiction 
of the period. One day someone must write an 
essay on “The Bottomley Image in the Edwardian 
Novel’. The bogus company promoter in 
Chance, and Uncle Ponderevo in Tono-Bungay, 
are both obvious starters (as is Conan-Doyle’s 
Professor Challenger on the intellectual plane), 
but there is an even better though lesser-known 
Old Bottomleian in The War of the Worlds — 
the immortal Butteridge, inventor, amorist, 
aeronaut and hypo manic, a wonderful Dicken- 
sian creation, glowing with the spirit of the age, 
who has never received his due. ‘Me name’s 
Butteridge’, he shouts to the gaping inhabitants 
of Glasgow as he circles above them at three 
miles an hour. ‘B-U-T-T-E-R-I-D-G-E. Got it? 
Me mother was Scotch’. Back at his hangar in 
the Crystal Palace, he tells the Press: ‘Look 
here, you chaps . . . I’m tired to death and 
saddle sore. I can’t give you a word of talk. ’'m 
too—done. Me name’s Butteridge. B-U-T- 
T-E-R-I-D-G-E. Get that right. I’m an Imperial 
Englishman. . . .’; and later, ‘I came from the 
ends of the earth . . . bringing me Motherland 
the secret that would give her the empire of the 
earth. And what doI get? . . . I am sniffed at 
by elderly mandarins and the woman I love is 
treated like a leper’. ‘If she is dead’, he cries 
when he and the lady make a forced landing in 
a balloon, ‘I will r-r-rend the heavens like a 
garment! I must get her out! I must get her 
out! . .. I cannot have her die in a wicker- 
work basket nine feet square, she who was 
meant for kings’ palaces!’ 

Wells was a connoisseur of outsiders. Yet, 
strangely enough, his list of great ones omits the 
one name that one would expect in this connec- 
tion, the name one automatically brackets with 
his own as embodying their age. I mean, of 
course, Lloyd George. 


Though he never concealed his distrust and 
contempt for politicians in general, Wells was 
fascinated by them. There is a famous portrait 
of Balfour —the kind of progressive imperialist 
he greatly admired (George Wyndham was an- 
other) —in The New Macchiavelli, and the same 
book also contains an unfair and unflattering pic- 
ture of the Webbs. (‘I’m in it’, said Beatrice Webb 
cheerfully to Desmond: MacCarthy. ‘’m the 
woman whose voice is described as a “strangu- 
lated contralto”. . . . But you are not, Sydney.’ 
. . . ‘Oh, yes, I am. I’m described as “one of 
those supplementary males often found among 
the lower crustaceans”.’) The politician Wells 
most admired was Theodore Roosevelt, whom 
he met at luncheon at the White House in 1906: 


. .. He mentioned my Time Machine . . . He 
became gesticulatory, and his straining voice 
a note higher in denying the pessimism of that 
book as a credible interpretation of destiny. 
With one of those sudden movements of his 
he knelt forward in a garden-chair .. . and 
addressed me very earnestly over the back, 
clutching it and then thrusting out his familiar 
gesture, a hand first partly open and then closed. 

‘Suppose, after all,” he said slowly, ‘that 
should prove to be right and it all ends in your 
butterflies and morlocks. That doesn’t matter 
now. The effort’s real. It’s worth going on with. 
It’s worth it. It’s worth it—even so.’ 

I can see him now and hear his unmusical 
voice saying, “The effort --the effort’s worth it’, 
and see the gesture of his clenched hand and the 
—how can I describe it? —the friendly peering 
snarl of his face, like a man with the sun in his 
eyes. He sticks in my mind at that, as a very 
symbol of the creative will in man, in its limita- 
tions, its doubtful adequacy, its valiant persist- 
ence, amidst perplexities and confusions. . . . 

I know of no other a tithe so representative 
of the creative purpose, the goodwill in men as 
he. In his undisciplined hastiness, his limita- 
tions, his prejudices, his unfairness, his frequent 
errors, just as much as in his force. .. . 

This last paragraph might apply equally well 
to Lloyd George whose ‘wary, quick and flex- 
ible’ brain Wells praised elsewhere in another 
connection. No two men between them, the 
one materially, the other intellectually, have 
done more to shape the community we live in. 
Both in their own way were prophets, both were 
tireless apologists for a planned world and a 
planned society, each despised and hated the 
‘decaying social traditions’ of the age in‘his own 
way — Wells in his memorable picture of Blades- 
over, the autobiographical rendering of Up 
Park, the great house where his mother had 
been in service, L.G. in his battling Limehouse 
speeches on the ‘People’s Budget’. Both had the 
intuition of genius: their reactions to the Rus- 
sian Revolution were instantaneous and typical 
of each. In his life of Lloyd George, Mr Frank 
Owen recounts how, when his secretary handed 
him the embassy telegram from Petrograd on 
that grey afternoon in March, 1917, announcing 
that the Revolution had broken out, he re- 
marked, ‘after a couple of minutes’ thoughtful 
silence’, ‘they wi!] be no more use to us in this 
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war’. Wells’s reaction — equally immediate — was 
to write a letter to The Times, urging that the 
moment had come for the British to rid them. 
selves of ‘the ancient trappings of throne and 
empire’ and ‘an alien and uninspiring court’, 
(‘I may be uninspiring,’ snorted George V, ‘but 
I’m damned if I’m alien.’) This, of course, is 
the silly side of Wells, the same streak of iras- 
cible pettiness that crept out in his controversy 
with Shaw over vivisection, when he declared 
that if he were standing on a pier in a storm 
with Shaw and Pavlov in distress below, and 
only one lifebelt, he would throw it to Pavloy, 

Both Wells and L.G. were great in their 
intuitions and weak in their formulas. Their 
tragedy — it came to them both in late middle 
age—sprang from the same cause: they were 
both geniuses and they both despised their 
mediums. Wells’s supreme medium was the 
novel — no one since Dickens has written greater 
comedies than Kipps and The History of Mr 
Polly (Bealby, with its exquisite caricature of 
Lord Haldane, is a splendid cameo). But Wells 
spurned art: ‘I would rather’, he wrote, ‘be 
regarded as a journalist.’ ‘At bottom,’ he 
declared, ‘I am grimly and desperately educa- 
tional.’ To him the art of writing was merely a 
means to an end— human betterment; he once 
compared it to a telegraph boy delivering a 
message. Wells’s real message was to the 
Kippses and Pollys— the average semi-educated 
man of good heart and warm imagination 
thwarted and defeated by a glum and shoddy 
way of life. But South Kensington and the 
Science Museum took over. The message. got 
scrambled by that depressing show-off, Mr 
Lewisham (‘a bloody little chunk of life’, Henry 
James called the book, and how right he was!) 
and his successors, Mr Blettsworthy, Mr Clis- 
sold and the rest. Because of his contempt for 
art Wells made the fatal mistake of fusing the 
two sides of his head—the artist of Kipps and 
the genuine publicist of The Outline of History 
(still a magnificent achievement, whatever holes 
the scholars may pick in it). The dreadful 
eunuch fiction of his last thirty years was the 
price he paid. 

L.G., the fixer of genius, did the same within 
his own medium of men and power. He under- 
stood both better than any of his contemporaries 
and he grew careless. The world of politics, 
even more than the world of literature, is very 
unequally divided into those who can and don’t 
care, and those who can’t and care desperately. 
True, L.G. never stopped caring, but by 1922 
he had lost all but the vestiges of his radicalism 
and cared only about his own perpetual partici- 
pation in the power game. Both men deserted 
the citadels of their myths— Wells forsook the 
Potwell Inn for visionary world-states, L.G. 
renounced the singing Nonconformist valleys 
for the Chanak Incident and Robinson’s peerage. 
Wells never managed to make anything creative 
out of his middle-aged sweet reasonableness, as 
Kipling did out of his middle-aged hysteria. 

But the residue—he wrote more than 100 
books — is impressive enough. The sheer vitality 
of Wells’s imagination in the ten or eleven 
masterpieces from The Time Machine (1895) 
onwards, is astonishing*. He was the first man 





* Selected Short Stories. By H, G. WELLS. Penguin 3s. 6d. 
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pattern, did in 1984; you have to make moral 
appeals to young Topsiders. For my own part, I 
see the situation differently. I start by denying 
the idea of the Takers. The only force that can 
break Topside is the organised working-class, 
and I think that in spite of persistent betrayals 
they will do it. Cursing the Establishment can 
be merely the latest form of political quietism. 
The real dissidence lies only partly in protest; 
lies mainly in detailed work: on the new capital- 
ism, on education, on the changing class system, 
on popular culture, on our inherited ideas, as a 
way of serving the working-class movement. If 
we do this, we shall see even Topside differently; 
see that its motives are profit and privilege, as 
they were before 1945; see that its purposes have 
been constant since the coming of universal suff- 
rage —to maintain the appearance of democracy 
and the reality of class-rule. If Mr Priestley will 
stop talking to Nigel, he will find that he has 
allies against Topside, and that his sketch can 
grow into a full and effective statement. 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS 


Portrait of a Paranoiac 


The Unspeakable Skipton. By PAMELA HANS- 
FORD JOHNSON. Macmillan, 15s. 


The Unspeakable Skipton represents a new and 
perhaps unexpeeted development in Pamela 
Hansford Johnson’s talents. Together with The 
Last Resort, which appeared in 1956 and is surely 
one of the best novels of our time, it shows that 
there can no longer be excuse for failure to recog- 
nise that Miss Hansford Johnson is as good as 
any novelist writing in this country today. She 
began her career as a novelist when very young, 
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World War III 
C. WRIGHT MILLS 


Author of The Power Elite 


Chief among the factors leading to World 
War Ill, this eminent American sociologist 
maintains, is that America’s power elite rivals 
the Kremlin in its totalitarian methods. 
Monday 


SOME AUTUMN SUCCESSES 


Angus Wilson’s 
THE MIDDLE AGE 
OF MRS. ELIOT 


““She may be one of fiction’s great female 
creations—produced, like Emma Bovary, by 
a man.”— Daily Telegraph. 
Book Soc. Rec. 
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The Stories of 
COLETTE 


* Her world is solid, colourful, noisy, scented, 
and full of flavour . . . I recommend the 
collection strongly.” —Sunday Times. 218. 


Eric Newby’s 


A SHORT WALK IN 
THE HINDU KUSH 


“This notable addition to the literature of 
unorthodox travel.” —T.L.S. 
25s. 
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and from the beginning she has been admirably 
professional; she has always known how to make 
the most use, in the most economical way, of her 
material. Short of the demonic genius of an Emily 
Bronté, there is in the long run no substitute for 
professionalism. But it has its attendant dangers. 
It can degenerate into formula. The professional 
novelist’s besetting sin is always what Norman 
Douglas called ‘the novelist’s touch’, the falsifica- 
tion of life through failure to realise the ‘com- 
plexities of the ordinary human mind’. It is not 
a failure the novelists we. read and re-read are 
guilty of; and one of the inspiriting qualities of 
The Last Resort. was precisely Miss Hansford 
Johnson’s skill in rendering the complexities, the 
contradictions, the discontinuities of behaviour, so 
that in the end the action she described could 
stand as a satisfying image of life itself, one ren- 
dered with a sad, lucid, honest acceptance that 
made it not silly to be reminded of George Eliot. 

There was something else, too. It became slowly 
apparent that, very quietly, Miss Hansford John- 
son was extending the territory of the novel. It 
was not that the types she was describing, or 
their milieu, were exactly new; but she had made 
them new: the retired, angry, self-absorbed doc- 
tor, his wife neurotically possessive of their 
daughter, the ‘camp’ architect, and the rest. She 
had seen all round them and caught them in a 
new ‘light, in a new significance, so that in the 
end they were somehow bigger, richer as emblems 
of the human condition, than one might have 
expected them to be. ‘The novelist’s touch’ was 
conspicuously absent from their delineation. So 
with The Unspeakable Skipton. 

Here, Miss Hansford Johnson takes as her sub- 
ject a type much more common in the arty pubs 
and clubs of Soho than it has been in fiction: the 
paranoiac artist. Until now, treatment of him 
has been marginal: one recalls Mercaptan in 
Antic Hay, and there are entertaining sketches in 
the early novels of Anthony Powell. The great 
exemplar in life is Frederick Rolfe, ‘Baron Corvo’, 
and Miss Hansford Johnson has admittedly drawn 
partly upon him for her full-length study of Daniel 
Skipton, Knight of the Most Noble Order of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius. But Rolfe has been no more 
than the starting-point: Skipton exists in his own 
right and in our time, a separate creation. Skipton 


‘is a monster. We see him in his austere garret in 


Bruges writing blackguarding letters to his long- 
suffering publisher even while attempting to 
borrow from him; we see him trying to blackmail 
the elderly cousin who has never met him and 
who makes him an allowance out of sheer inno- 
cent kindliness. He scours the town on the look- 
out for English tourists to pimp for. He is a 
monster of satanic egoism, and with what dia- 
bolical glee he translates all who offend him by 
their mere existence into figures of fun, effigies 
of depravity, that go straight into his intermin- 
able, unpublishable novel. A monster—and yet, 
called to pass judgment, the mind wavers. That 
ferocious anal-eroticism, that passion for ‘clean- 
liness, that revulsion from the contacts of the 
flesh, don’t they come very near to a perverted 
saintliness? While the intransigence of his appal- 
ling lunatic self-regard almost makes him one of 
the saints of art. 

Skipton is a superb comic creation, and the 
final impression he makes is that of truth. With- 
out sentimentality, without for a moment abating 
the rigour of her sardonic comedy, Miss Hansford 
Johnson brings out the full pathos of the poor 
wretch and his fate, which in essence is that of 
the dedicated artist without talent. And she 
embodies his fate in a plot marked by continuous 





Secker & Warbur 


and delightful invention and a set of characters 
that are wonderful foils to Skipton. The chief of 
lthese is the poetic dramatist Dorothy Merlin, 
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author of Joyful Matrix, propnetess of the womb 
and a fertility goddess in theory and in practice, 
She is as magnificent a monster, almost, as Skip. 
ton himself; and the remarkable thing is that, 
though I can think of no one in contemporary 
literary life even remotely her counterpart, she 
emerges, with her hangers-on, as an acceptable 
symbol of the literary world and the literary 
values that Skipton in his dotty way is fighting. 
The setting — Bruges with its bells and its canals -— 
adds a dimension of poetry to the comedy. The 
Unspeakable Skipton is a brilliant piece of sus- 
tained writing, which, as an original and successful 
comic work, challenges and compels us to revise 
our former notions of the nature and scope of Miss 
Hansford Johnson’s talents. 
WALTER ALLEN 


Orgy Porgy 


A History of Orgies. By BurGo PARTRIDGE, 
Blond, 25s. 


_ It isn’t quite a history, and its orgies are con- 
fined to the sexual in character or origin. This 
may seem a pity, since such manifestations as 
revivalism, American elections, and Nazis are 
excluded. However, as Mr Partridge blithely puts 
it, people prefer their orgies to have a sex basis; 
and this man-of-the-world bluffness is neatly con- 
tradicted by the psychological acuteness and 
strongly held opinions in the pages that follow. 

The Greeks offer an ideal of sexual sanity, and 
their orgies are for the most part what orgies 
should be. The Romans degrade a high instinct 
to a lax ‘way of life’, rich in perversions. Strin- 
gency and mania come in with the Christians, 
and have been bedevilling us ever since with ab- 
stinences, tortures, perversions of the mind, divi- 
sions between body and soul. Today, we can claim 
liberty without innocence; codes, upheld in pub- 
lic, may be transgressed in private. We are, in 
fact, in a bit of a muddle, and whatever science 
may have in store for us, it seems unlikely that 
trips to the Moon will solve the problem of how 
men and women should best unite the two worlds 
they so obviously occupy. 

Most of the book deals with English morals 
and rebellions from the Middle Ages on. We are, 
you might say, the hard case; and Mr Partridge 
gives some dark details of Puritanism which might 
suggest a kind of Hitlerism before its time. Then 
indeed the English conflict was joined, and be- 
tween Roundheads and Cavaliers, divines and 
rakes, Empire building and Pecksniffery, we have 
come down to our present rabbity mildness, in 
which yet, unexpectedly, toughness and wit may 
pop up. Mr Partridge is tough and sometimes 
witty himself, and almost evangelical in his call 
against chastity, hypocrisy, and perversion of 
instinct. It is odd that he shouldn’t mention the 
English prophets — Blake and D. H. Lawrence- 
on his side. But of course much of his space is 
given to the circumstances of notable orgies: Sir 
Francis Dashwood bringing depravity to the region 
now under the heel of A40; Cora Pearl stepping 
out of the sauce and ‘Baron’ Nicholson holding 
mock courts in which famous divorce suits were 
grossly improved on; and in our own time Aleister 
Crowley giving to Sicily the delirious rites Brigh- 
ton had rejected. Needless to say, all this is highly 
entertaining, and Mr Partridge reserves his in- 
dignation for the moral dammings-up that pro- 
duce floods of licence. 


So far as the orgy itself is concerned, the 
difficulty is to envisage a nice balance in society 
between restraint and freedom, and better — Mr 
Partridge would seem to say—a bad libertarian 
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than a good watch-committee. Very ingeniously 
he has appealed to a horde of readers with his 
subject, and put them through his own strict 
indoctrination. Next time perhaps he will tackle 
the orgy in all its implications of which war 
should be the first. 

G. W. STONIER 


Job Satisfactions 


Social Structure and Personality in the 
Factory. By PAuL LaFITTE. Routledge. 24s. 


The Blackcoated Worker. By Davin Locxwoop. 
Allen & Unwin. 21s. 


. it is the grim factor of cold, impersonal treat- 
ment that hurts [the worker] most of all. It cuts 
across his manhood, and he feels that he is being 
ground down to a contemptible part in a soulless 
mechanism. . . . We do not yearn for the impos- 
sible, for we recognise much merit in the economy 
of the big corporation; but we deplore the soul- 
lessness of much of the relations between the higher 
official and the rank and file. 


These words were written, strangely enough, 
by The Bank Officer in 1919 and are quoted in 
one of the two books under review. They might 
well be taken as the text of those who, with Pro- 
fessor Galbraith, are at last beginning to question 
ever-increasing production and managerial effici- 
ency as the first aim of highly industrialised soci- 
eties, For in a society where there is increasing 
specialisation of labour, whether in industry, com- 
merce or the professions, the mechanisms of work 
can indeed become soulless. Too much emphasis 
on productivity gradually takes the meaning out 
of work and causes the individual to fulfil him- 
self only in that part of his life which lies outside 
paid employment. Moreover, by containing his 
opportunities for self-expression within a man- 
agerial caste system one of his principal means of 
breaking out of the inequalities of the existing 
class system is frustrated. 

Dr Paul Lafitte goes far to show what a job 
means to a factory worker and how it can be made 
more satisfying. He describes the results of a 
study of seven Melbourne factories in 1950-2, 
covering interviews with some 350 workers, fore- 
men and managers. The study is a pioneering 
attempt to understand and explain the worker’s 
point of view —in terms of satisfaction with work, 
pay, bosses and mates and mote widely in terms 
of his class, politics, occupational history, up- 
bringing and expectations. Most industrial psy- 
chologists and sociologists start from the manage- 
ment’s point of view and tend to be preoccupied 
with productivity and the means of avoiding 
strikes and reducing absenteeism. This important 
book helps to redress the balance. 

Dr Lafitte is a psychologist and therefore con- 
centrates on the measurement of attitudes and 
personality. Parts of his analysis are involved and 
difficult to follow and, as in much other research 
into social psychology, quantitative interpretations 
of judgments and attitudes seem often to be com- 
pressed into rather artificial categories. Objective 
data about numbers of workmates, work environ- 
ment and social contacts at work (including fre- 
quency of contact with bosses) are tantalisingly 
scant, One would have liked to know more about 
the fact that only a third of the workers had any 
acquaintance with their mates outside the factory 
(only one per cent. had workmates as close 
friends) or about the cynicism expressed by the 
Majority about politics and trade unionism. 

Happily Dr Lafitte is very conscious of the 
shortcomings of his data but refuses to shirk the 
major issues of the worker’s role in factory, family 


and society. He makes many perceptive comments 
on what it is in a job that people like, on atti- 
tudes to social class and even on such details as 
the psychological impact of different kinds of pay. 
By showing that the individual worker prefers a 
job that is cleaner, more coinplete and indepen- 
dent, and that he prefers a boss who behaves 
towards him as a person of equal dignity rather 
than as a superior, the author offers a means of 
reformulating some of the ideals of good indus- 
trial management. By exploiting what material he 
has to the full he provides a basis on which socio- 
logists and psychologists can build. I would be 
surprised if his book is not used by research 
workers and teachers as a source of information 
and encouragement for many years to come. 

Dr David Lockwood further develops the work 
of a group of sociologists at the London School of 
Economics who, under Professor Glass, have been 
examining problems of social mobility, power and 
class. His is a mainly historical study of the typical 
blackcoated worker, the clerk, from the counting- 
house era to the 1950s. As a proportion of the 
labour force, clerks have increased from one to 
ten per cent. over the last hundred years. Dr 
Lockwood concentrates on analysing their class- 
consciousness and traces the changes in their 
economic position, their working conditions and 
status and the nature and intensity of their trade 
union activities. His account of the growth of five 
blackcoat unions (from the Transport Salaried 
Staffs Association to the National and Local 
Government Association) makes absorbing read- 
ing. He seems to have combed every issue of the 
relevant journals, such as the Bank Officer, the 
Railway Clerk and Red Tape, and his use of docu- 
mentary evidence is extremely shrewd. The book 
is a solid contribution to our knowledge of one of 
the principal occupational sections of our society. 

He has clearly been frustrated, however, by the 
shortage of evidence on some crucial issues, and 
if he had had the chance of interviewing even one 
small group of clerks I think he would have pro- 


duced not only a good but an exciting study. There | 


are many questions which documentary evidence 
cannot answer. He seems to have been too re- 
stricted by historical definitions of class and to 
have partly neglected the value of analysing dif- 
ferent groups of clerks separately. After all; as 
he says, there is a wide range from the office boy 
to the town clerk, and it would have been helpful 
tc discuss the situation of some different groups 
in more detail. It would also have been helpful 
to learn more about the growth in number of 
women clerks, who now account for nearly two- 
thirds of the total. The situation of most of them 
is clearly different from that of men. 


Interviews would also have given greater pre- | 


cision, and intelligibility, to his account of some of 
the real differences in living standards and work- 
ing conditions between clerks and manual workers 


and the opportunities for ‘upward mobility’. All | 


kinds of fascinating details, like the fashions of 
dress, the use of luncheon vouchers, the status in- 
vestment in office equipment and furniture and 
the overcautious restriction of family size would 
probably have come to the surface. Dr Lockwood 
has explored documentary sources almost to their 
limit, even to the extent of quoting the prejudices 
revealed in individuals’ letters to their union jour- 
nals, and it is a tribute to his energy that he has 
proved so conclusively the need for an empirical 
survey. 
PETER TOWNSEND 


The Collected Short Stories of E. M. Forster, 
which were mentioned in our issue of 27 Decem- 
ber as a Penguin edition, are also published by 
Sidgwick & Jackson, price 12s. 6d. 
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East-Central Europe 


CAOTO 


POLAND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
ROMANIA 
YUGOSLAVIA 
HUNGARY 


“ During the past few years the Mid- 
European Studies Center in New York 
has been doing some valuable research 
work on Communist-dominated Europe 
. . . these five volumes are some of the 
fruits of their intelligent and patient 
labour; they contain an enormous 
amount of material on almost every 
aspect of national life under the Com- 
munist regimes: agriculture, industry, 
trade, political organization, internal 
security and so forth. 

At the end of each volume there are 
biographical sketches of the leading 
Communist figures as well as an 
extensive bibliography—a final token 
of the kind of painstaking work that 
has gone into the planning and writing 
of the whole series.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


CQOT oO 


Other volumes in this series: 


BULGARIA 


“ Authoritative, scholarly . . . Particular 
importance derives from the fact that 
Bulgaria is one of the least explored 
subjects . . . and that primary and 
secondary sources are rare.” —Library 
Journal. 


ALBANIA 


“A most useful reference work on a 
country for which there is very little 
literature.”—Foreign Affairs. 


Reprint now ready 


CIOT oO 


Each volume £3 10s. net 
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ATLANTIC BOOKS 


Distributed by STEVENS & SONS 
3 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
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BRITAIN: 
An Official Handbook 


The 1959 edition of an annual publication 
which provides a comprehensive picture 
of all aspects of the British way of life. 
Completely revised up to the autumn of 
1958, the handbook is fully illustrated 
with photographs, maps and diagrams. 
Bibliography and index. 21s. (post 1s. 6d.) 


** Gives a most compendious account of 
the nation in all its aspects.” (Times 
Educational Supplement, speaking of the 
1958 edition.) 


TREES IN 
TOWN AND CITY 


Designed to stimulate our appreciation of 
trees, this well illustrated book shows how 
both local authority and house-owner 
can improve the appearance of their neigh- 
bourhood by the planting and care of the 
right kinds of tree. . 7s. 6d. (post 7d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


fe oe 


ARISTOTLE 
and the 


AMERICAN 
INDIANS 


Lewis Hanke 


Perhaps the greatest debate 
of our time, the one on which 
the survival of our civiliza- 
tion may well rest, is that 
concerning the relations be- 
tween the different races. 
Many people think this is a 
new issue, peculiar to our 
own age, but the debate was 
raging furiously in sixteenth- 
century Spain, at that time 
approaching the height of its 
colonial power in the New 
World. 





Illustrated 18s. net 
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Nuclear Sense 


Common Sense and Nuclear Warfare. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Waging Total Peace. By RICHARD ACLAND. 
Muller, 12s. 6d. 


Bertrand Russell explains ‘brinkmanship’ as the 
international form of a game ‘practised by the 
sons of rich Americans’. This sport, he says, is 

played by choosing a long straight road with a 

white line down the middle and starting two very 

fast cars towards each other from opposite ends. 

Each car is expected to keep the wheels of one side 

on the white line. As they approach each other, 

mutual destruction becomes more and more immi- 

nent. If one of them swerves from the white line 

before the other, the other, as he passes, shouts 

‘Chicken!’ and the one who has swerved becomes 

an object of contempt. As played by youthful pluto- 

crats, this game is considered decadent and im- 

moral, though only the lives of the players are 

risked. 

In point of fact I am told that the brink in 
the American game is the edge of a precipice 
towards which such gilded youths drive expend- 
able cars, making it a test of courage to wait 
until the last possible minute before themselves 
jumping clear. But as a description of the present 
state of world politics, Russell’s picture is perfect. 
His object is to suggest an alternative to world 
suicide. The first necessity is to regard the nuclear 
menace, not as an enemy threat but as a new Black 
Death. ‘No one would argue’, he writes,‘ “perhaps 
this pestilence will do more harm to our enemies 
than to us”.’ Given this change of view in influen- 
tial quarters, humanity may yet avoid going over 
the brink. 

Russell’s estimate of the immediate and later 
effects of an all-out nuclear war is studiously 
moderate. It is a summary of facts that can 
scarcely be believed but which are yet incontro- 
vertible, and he begins, with ironic timeliness, 
by quoting American authorities who -boast of 
the strategic advantage they will have over the 
Russians by being the first to occupy the moon. 
His object is not to repeat the facts but to ex- 
pound a reasonable and practicable alternative to 
brinkmanship. He pleads, as he did in his letter 
to Eisenhower and Krushchev published in this 
journal, for an end to useless vituperation, and 
he suggests that a public refusal by statesmen 
to use nuclear weapons would relax tension. 
Otherwise an inflamed public opinion will make 
reasonable steps impossible even if rulers are 
at last converted to reason. He is not asking Mr 
Dulles or anyone else to ‘trust the Russians’, 
only to assume that they are no more anxious 
for destruction than we are. He _ believes— 
and recent weeks have reinforced his hope— 
that atomic tests may be abandoned and the prob- 
lem of inspection solved. The prerequisite, he 
says, for any territorial or armament agreement 
between America and Russia is that it does not 
significantly change the existing balance of power; 
otherwise it cannot be accepted. He proposes to 
set up a Conciliation Committee ‘not intended 
to have any powers, but to explore possible 
measures for the diminution of tension’. It must 
be small—he suggests two Americans, two Rus- 
sians, one western European, one Chinese and 
two neutrals. He discusses the possible lines on 
which his conciliation committee could work in 
Europe, the Middle East and the Pacific. Though 
he admits that to talk in detail about an inter- 
national authority today would be Utopian, he be- 
lieves that it may yet develop if we proceed step 
by step, conscious that no territorial, armament or 
ideological difference can justify a nuclear war. 
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That old campaigner, Sir Richard Acland, ip 
a popularly written survey of the same problem, 
also sets out to find the practical ‘policy we could 
pursue if we gave up the hydrogen bomb’. His 
proposals also include the appointment of q 
‘permanent body of skilled and trained concilia- 
tors’ to be chosen from nations which are not 
nuclear-armed. He holds that they would need a 
budget of two or three million pounds a year and 
that their headquarters should be on an ocean 
liner which could visit different parts of the 
world, make suggestions for disengagement and 
the relaxation of tension, recommending them not 
on the ground that they are perfect but that 
settlement on the lines proposed is preferable to 
mutual destruction. 

One of the most memorable passages in Lord 
Russell’s admirable little book is his appeal 
against fanaticism. Most people, he says, are not 
primarily interested in politics. They are con- 
cerned to eat and sleep, with love and family, 
with success and failure, with joy and pain in 
daily life. Only a man who has lost his sense of 
human values through ‘preoccupation with con- 
troversy’ would think he should condemn man- 
kind to an agonising death in order to save people 
from a political system he dislikes. There have 
been many past tyrannies, none of them has 
lasted for ever and nor will ‘the tyranny of the 
Kremlin or the tyranny of Wall Street’. He adds: 
‘The pessimism of those who believe that under 
this or that system nothing good can ever emerge 
is to me incomprehensible’. A wise and realistic 
book by a philosopher who, at the age of 86, 
manages to hold on, as it were, by his eyebrows, 
to a belief in the future of mankind. 


KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Teardrop in the Irish Eye 


Portrait of the Isle of Man. By Canon E. H. 
STENNING. Hale. 18s. 


Truncated cats, motorcycle festivals and the 
sceptical young notwithstanding, the first thing 
to do on Man is to acknowledge ‘the little folk’. 
(No true Manxman calls them fairies.) They’re 
Celtic, sturdy and devotees of the open air. Their 
dress is green, their headgear red; evil ones have 
harsh, hairy faces and go in perpetual fear of 
church bells and holy music. The little folk 
embody Manx care for the possessed past and 
for preternatural forces that work upon the 
present. Greeting them (as you should) when 
you cross their bridge at Ballaglonney may be 
a fading piety; but some Manx people still put 
votive offerings in wishing wells, seem to die 
soon after seeing the ghostly black dog (Mauthe 
Dhoo) of Peel Castle, and believe in the exist- 
ence of ‘blood-stanchers’ whose presence will 
arrest bleeding. People still talk of witches and 
fertility rites; and, according to Canon Stenning, 
there survives unexplained the unique custom 
called ‘Hunt the Wren’ when on 26 December 
singers arrive at the door with a bunch of feathers 
in a casket, and chant the story of the hunt. 

Canon Stenning has lovingly compiled as much 
of this lore as he can find; and he also writes 
fully, though archly and mechanically, about this 
lush island’s architecture, flora and fauna, geology, 
trade and industries, scenery, climate and his- 
tory. The language, land system and Church are 
Celtic. Upon these the Vikings imposed from 
about the ninth century a legislature, including 
the Tynwald parliament and the office of Deem- 
ster (judge) and a mythology (Odin, Sigurd and 
‘King Orry’) that still prevail. In 1403 Henry IV 
gave the island to John Stanley, and the Stanley 
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family ruled as ‘Kings of Mann’ until the 1765 
Revesting Act brought the Lordship of Man 
under the Crown. Today the Lieutenant- 
Governor represents the Lord; about 42,000 
voters elect the 24 Members of the House of 
Keys (Commons) to represent six ‘sheadings’ and 
the four largest towns; and in Tynwald the Keys 
(whose Speaker speaks and votes) sit in com- 
pany with the Upper Chamber, the Legislative 
Council. The British Treasury makes Common 
Purse arrangements for customs and purchase 
tax dues, but income tax is insular, based on a 
maximum of 4s. 6d. in the pound. 

Turn where he may, the lover of idiosyncrasy 
will be surfeited; a host of things intrigue—sub- 
tropical plants, pagan monuments with Christian 
inscriptions, the three-legged Manx emblem, 
venial poaching of salmon, the long respectable 
history of smuggling, sugar-cube cottages, the 


mists de rigueur for Royal visitors, turf walls 


for hedges, unique offices like Captain of the 
Parish and Vicar-General, the narrow-gauge 
steam railway, the liberal licensing hours, the 
Deemster oath ‘to execute the laws . . . so in- 
differently as the herring backbone doth lie in 
the middle of the fish’, and the 1577 rape law 
entitling ‘maids’ to sword, rope or ring the 
offender. All this the Canon gives. What I miss 
in his book is atmosphere, the sound of ordinary 
talk among skeets (sly observers) and the intense 
response that seeks fulfilment in a style far from 
that of the official portrait or the textbook. With 
less emphasis on archeology and a keener eye 
for the modern scene, Canon Stenning might 
have shown a complexer island’s eccentrics, foot- 
ballers, teddy-boys, painters, summer trippers, 
pubs, papers, soda cake, RAF types, buses, 
Bethels and Salvation Army tambourines. His 
delight in the past tends to blur his summaries 
of the present. But then, he is tempted by an 
absolute: the island spell backs the idealist in 
his ingenious disregard. That is at once this 
fascinating book’s flaw and justification. 
PauL WEST 


Romans High and Low 


Roman Literary Portraits. By EINAR LOrsTEDT. 
Translated by P. M. Fraser. Oxford. 21s. 


Power and Folly. By Ivar Lissner. Translated 
by J. MAXWELL BROWNJOHN. Cape. 35s. 


Professor Léfstedt died in 1955, eminently 
admired for the purity and coolness of his scholar- 
ship. This book is a translation from the Swedish 
of his posthumous Romare, containing essays of 
a more popular sort. Leisurely, discursive but 
seldom longwinded (for the professor, brought up 
in German wissenschaft, had a horror of verbosity) 
they are like successful lectures at a summer 
school for the educated non-specialist. Without 
calling in the psychological discoveries of the past 
sixty years or attempting a new interpretation of 
the structure of Roman economic life as it bore 
upon the poets and the people they wrote about, 
it is impossible to say anything new and important 
about Latin literature. The Romans were a self- 
conscious people, given to lapidary phrases of 
criticism which have been turned over and put 


‘back in the box, often with rich additions, for 


two thousand years. Professor Léfstedt in a pro- 
ductive examination of the order of statements 
in Tacitus’s narrative of the murder of Agrippa 


does say something new about the c culated 


brilliance of Tacitus’s style. But in the 1..ain these 


‘essays are. a personal statement of accepted 
“notions; and I have found them the most agree- 
‘able of Roman studies for three reasons. First, 





the professor was an anglophil who could equate 
the best of Rome with the best of England — the 
mixture of traditionalism and radicalism, the 
combination of monarchy, aristocracy and 
democracy (that City of Reason of the Stoics), 
the double strength of case-law and statutes, ‘and 
has not the Englishman something of the same 
quiet but strict morality as the Roman, often to 
our way of thinking slightly stiff and conven- 
tional and philistine, but firm as a rock, come 
what may?’ Cold potatoes from a Briton but I 
purr for it as caviare from a Swede. Second, he 
is a master of quotation, summing up Greek 
restraint in poetry with Corinna’s advice to 
Pindar, ‘One should sow with the hands, not with 
the entire sack’, or suggesting that the only woman 
Cicero loved was his daughter, Tullia: ‘Many 
men have only known one love, love for their 
daughter—et c’est bien lad tout Pamour, avec sa 
damnation’. Third, for a satisfactory slow humour 
as in this passage about the celebrated Swedish 
historian Erik Gustaff Geijer: 


I once had an opportunity of familiarising myself 
with his history lectures delivered at Uppsala, 
which exist only in manuscript, and I think that 
I shall neither be committing an indiscretion nor 
be making a false claim when I maintain that these 
lectures when published will provide a very severe 
setback to Geijer’s reputation as a critical historian. 


The photograph of Professor Léfstedt shows 
him with a long thin upper lip. He can enjoy 
confuting Goethe’s ‘noble simplicity and quiet 
greatness’ with the realism and violence of Pro- 
pertius, earthy and cloudy as Italian red wine. 
But he detests mysteries. In an evaluation of 
Propertius V.viii he cannot bring himself to men- 
tion Cynthia’s visit to the snake-test for virginity 
—an omission that caused me to discover F. A. 
Paley’s fascinating comment that the ceremony 
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51 
is like one long kept up in this'country by making 
girls pass through apertures in walls. As for the 
Negro Latin of Apuleius, it is altogether too far 
south for him. Sublimis et acer, with a sharp- 
witted interest in how to live well, he makes par- 
ticularly Cicero, Sallust, and Marcus Aurelius 
scem worth our attention in 1959. The pleasure 
and force of this old genileman’s book have a 
certain finality. I wonder if the clever young 
Latinists of today have noticed that by attending 
to the visual, social and economic life of Rome 
they could actually produce new criticism of 
ancient poetry? Professor Gilbert Highet in Poets 
in a Landscape has shown the right direction. 
From Roman Literary Portraits to Power and 
Folly is like leaving a summer school for a holi- 
day camp. It seems that Germans when they 
popularise, with one eye no doubt on American 
sales, wish to go the whole Teutonic hog. If you 
want to read about the Roman emperors and their 
concubines in a style like the gossip in the Sunday 
Express, written by a man who has evidently taken 
as much trouble as Edward Gibbon to master 
some hundreds of ancient and modern sources, 
here it is, with good photographs and maps. 
ANDREW WORDSWORTH 





Recent paperbacks from America include: A 
Dictionary of American-English Usage, by 
Margaret Nicholson (Muller, 6s.); Man: His First 
Million Years, by Ashley Montagu (Muller, 4s.); 
The Oedipus Plays of Sophocles, translated by 
Paul Roche (Muller, 6s.); and The Greek Philoso- 
phers, by Rex Warner (Muller, 4s.). A Cure of 
Flesh and The fust and the Unjust (Longmans, 
12s. 6d. each) have been added to the uniform 
edition of the novels of J. G. Cozzens. 
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Week-end Competition 


No. 1,507 Set by Hilbrian 


The usual prizes are offered for a more up-to- 
date verse (limit 12 lines) for Shakespeare’s ‘When 
icicles hang by the wall’. Entries by 20 January. 


Result of No. 1,504 Set by Grantchester 


And things are done you’d not believe 
At Madingley, on Christmas Eve — 


wrote Rupert Brooke. The usual prizes are offered 
for bread-and-butter letters (limit 150 words) 
from guests who stayed at Madingley for Christ- 
mas. 


Report 


‘Roofers’ arrived from all kinds of addresses — 
hospitals, asylums, prisons, even outer space (from 
Nancy). Jane’s account of hauntings by authentic 
historical visitors came from Madingley Hall 
itself — 


a figure, bewhiskered and frock-coated, whisper- 
ing reproachfully, ‘Oh, Edward, Edward!’ It was 
the Prince Consort! 


Some guests wrote for mislaid possessions, night 
clothes, souls and the like; others expatiated on 
strange dishes and stranger entertainments. Those 
entries were, I think, most successful which 
merely hinted at untoward occurrences. Sugges- 
tion stirs the imagination more than does a cata- 
logue of horrors. There was Christine’s casual 
reference to her gift for her hostess, ‘an antique 
long-handled spoon’; P. W. R. Foot’s despairing 
PS, ‘How does one remove Woad?’; and Angela’s 
‘waking up on Christmas morning and finding 
the house wasn’t there at all’. Webfooted Fenman 
and J. E. Cherry spoke amusingly and bawdily for 
visiting servants, while Richard Parsons’s guest 
(from Belial College, Cambridge) had ‘obviously 
been too much for his hosts. 

The prize money is divided among the entries 
printed. Highly commended, as well as those 
already mentioned, are Marcus Mouse, A. M. 
Robertson, H. A. C. Evans, Kitty Wake, Agatha C. 
Alberick, A. M. Sayers, D. R. Peddy and Hazel 
Archard. 


The vicar called last night. He went white as a 
sheet and fled, before I had chance to speak. He must 
have guessed. Anyway, thank you for ‘Christmas’ 
(delightfully ironical word!) It has changed my whole 
‘life’. I must say no more for fear of you know what. 
By the way, is IT still there? Sometimes ...I... 
Cos Se ee. 3 

I was going to ask you to burn this as soon as read, 
but that is a physical impossibility, of course. 

Yours, 
GRANVILLE GARLEY 


P.S.—I have not headed or signed the note. I’m 
not sure who you are, and still less certain who OR 
WHAT I am—now! 


Dear Number Seven, 

Once again Juliet and I have to thank you for a 
memorable party, marred this year by the death 
of your little granddaughter. One of these days, 
Number Three will go too far: he does not know his 
own strength. But it only goes to show how right you 
were to put us all into oilskins on Wednesday. I 
know mine took a lot of washing off! 

I am glad your confidence in the doctor’s discretion 
was so completely justified. 

We both thought your ‘Sunday School’ even more 
entertaining than usual. Juliet insists on my asking 
you the name of the child with pigtails. You have 
something of great promise there, 

I assume it was Number Sixteen’s first Mass. One 
can almost always tell. 


I am enjoying my anthology, and the illustrations 
in Juliet’s Ninety-Six Days are masterly. Really, you 
spoil us! 

Till Easter, 
Always Yours, 
Number Twelve. 
LORENZO 


Dear Mrs Ruyters-Krampp, 

Safe back at Chislehurst I write to thank you for my 
remarkable Christmas at Madingley. 

I had always thought embalming exclusively ancient 
Egyptian art and never dreamed I should sit down to 
dinner with my host’s great-great-grandfather. How 
contented he looked! 

What a change it was, too, to get away from the 
tedious ritual of turkey and plum pudding! By the 
way, you must send me the recipe for that delicious 
stuffing we had with the dog. 

Please give my regards to your brother, Rufus (that 
trick he did with his glass eye still has me baffled) 
and tell your son not to worry as already my hair 
is beginning to grow again. I’m sure, deep-down, he 
is a very good-hearted boy. 

Again thank you for a Christmas which, I know, 
will remain unique in my experience. 

Sincerely Yours, 
LYNDON IRVING 


My Dear Owens, . 

May I thank you again for your kind hospitality 
over C ----- mas. It is not always that my little 
ways are treated with such tolerance and under- 
standing, and I cannot tell you how sorry I am about 
the mirrors in my room. 

Your young theological friend will find that he can 
walk again on his ‘hind? legs in a very short time, as 
I’m afraid the Transformation, however entertaining, 
was a virtual failure. Maybe his own people can help 
him? I think I mentioned at the time. that we had 
little hope of engaging The Prince of Darkness’s 
attention at such a busy season with the sacrifice of a 
mere animal. Perhaps next year . . . ? Meanwhile, 

Kindest regards from your wife and myself. 


JEREMIAH SOWERBY 


P.S.—He could exploit his condition commercially, 
as Episcopalian lycanthropes must be very rare. 


Translyvania 


. found it in my school sachell when I unpacked 
which I took my piejamas in. I gave it to the science 
Master who said was it mail or femail, he could not 
tell from one limm only. He said it must have been a 
smashing party. I told my friend Grimshaw whose 
pater is a Detecktive and he told him and he said 
could I give him more details as he is intrested 
perfessionally in that sort of thing. 

The Vickar said it must have been a smashing 
party, those Paygan Rights are most intresting, some- 
thing to do with Druids. 

Thank you very much for a smashing party, 

Yours sinseerly, 

Mortlock, (J.) 

P.S.—The science Master says do you want the 
Babies bone back or can he keep it for the school 
Museum. 

OLIVER HUNTER 


My dear Mrs Gould, 

I cannot find words to thank you for last week. 
The music, the company, those novel decorations-—- 
all combined to make this Christmas an unforgettable 
experience. 

I can’t help feeling it a pity about Miss Pugh, 
but if it will really make a difference to next year’s 
weather I suppose it was all in a good cause, and we 
must consider the farmers, mustn’t we? 

I hope I wasn’t too much of a drag towards the 
end. It wasn’t any lack of spirit, but the chill I 
caught when we were down in the cellar. I had been 
wrapping up quite warmly this year, and as that 
gentleman in fancy dress pointed out, it was rather 
a shock to the system. 

My apologies for the pencil—but they won’t let us 
have pens in here. See you next year, if I can get 
away. 

Brian HAMMOND 
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The Chess Board 


No. 478. Better Late Than Never 


More than once we have come across a post mortem, 
delayed by years or even by decades and conclusi ively 
reversing the honours (if not the result) of some 
famous game; and since, unlike a study or a problem, 
a game would not be spoiled but rather gain additional 
interest by such discovery, we might consider it q 
happy event. It has just happened again, and the 
vindicated game, I am glad to say, is one of Emanual 
Lasker’s very last tournament games, the one he lost 
to Reshevsky at Nottingham, 1936. To have beaten 
Lasker in just over 20 moves (and with Black too) is 
certainly something to remember with pride, and | 
wasn’t surprised that Reshevsky mentioned it first of 
all when, the other day at Munich, I asked him to 
tell me about his favourite games. Now it so happened 
that soon after the team tournament, spending a day 
or two at Dresden, I met Dr Lutz Herrmann, a master 
of considerable standing and also the husband of 
Edith Keller-Herrmann who ranks among the world’s 
best women players. They told me that they had 
recently spent their evening leisure analysing famous 
games and that, when scrutinising that Lasker- 
Reshevsky game they had found out that Lasker 
needn’t have lost it and, indeed, should have got 
much the better of it. Now before quoting (and 
refuting) some of Reshevsky’s own copious notes on 
the game, here’s the plain score without as much as a 
! or ? to influence the reader’s own opinion of the 
position. 

P-QB4, P x P; (3) Kt-KB3, Kt-KB3; (4) 
xP, P -B4; (6) Kt-B3, P-QR3; (7) O-O, P-QKt4; 


x P, B- Kt2; (10) B- Kt5, B-K2; (11) Q-K2, 
aig? OK. Q2; (13) Kt-K5, Kt- Q4; (14) B-BI, 


5 (35) 
KR- Bl; (18) B-Kt2, Kt- K5; (19) R- BI, Kt- Kei; (20) Px P, 
P x P; (21) B x P, Kt x Kt ch; (22) Px Kt, Q-Kt4 ch; (23) resigns, 
Reshevsky calls White’s ambitious 
“highly questionable,” 
a ? and comments: 


14th move 
adorns the 16th with a ! and 


Although this move is part of a conception that ultimately 
fails, it shows Lasker’s greatness. He must have had this thrust 
in mind when he played his 14th, reasoning along these lines: 
once Black exchanges Knizhts, W hite’s QP is no ge isolated. 
True, the new QBP is backward, but P- -QR4 will force .. 
P x P, and then P-QB4 can be played, gaining control of Q5 and 
strong play. 

As for White’s 17th Reshevsky calls it 
a sorry retreat, but the seemingly agressive (17) P-KB4 could be 
effectively answered by ... P-Kt5! 

Evidently Lasker was afraid of Reshevsky’s intended 
... P-Kt5 but he needn’t have been (as the 
Herrmanns have now found out); he could have 
blithely proceeded according to plan (18) P-KB4! 
giving him precisely that excellent game as described 
in Reshevsky’s note on the 16th. What both players 
had overlooked was the impossibility of . . .Q x P ch, 
since (19) B-K3! would have trapped the lady either 
on the Q-file or on c3. (Bx P ch, followed by R-Q3.) 


After this it seems only fair A: S. Reshevsky 1950 
to show Sammy in the role of 
the Q-trapper. How then, in 
the 4-pointer for beginners, 
did Black continue ? B, a win, 
and C, a draw, should be none 
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Report on the Christmas competition (No. 475) held 
over for lack of space. 
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City Lights 


Quos Deus Vult Perdere 


Light thrown in dark corners is the greater part 
of spring cleaning: the lordly scarabs of the City 
who were found scurrying and blinking by the 
Bank Rate tribunal will never seem quite so im- 
portant again, even to themselves. The effect of 
this discovery has been extraordinary. Last week 
they intervened, blatantly and in closed order, to 
protect the threatened board of British Alumin- 
ium. By intervening, they induced every news- 
paper in the country to throw them into the head- 
lines; the general public has been able to admire 
not only their habits but their incompetence and 
their ultimate ineffectiveness. 

By Christmas week, when rumours of the pro- 
posed intervention were first heard, the British 
Aluminium dispute had already passed through 
several stages. The directors, knowing that an 
offer from Tube Investments was in the offing, 
had signed an agreement with Aluminum of 
America giving the latter control of one-third the 
BA capital at 60s. a unit.. Tube Investments and 
Reynolds Metals had countered with an offer of 
78s. and one TI share, then worth around 78s., 
for each two units. The BA directors, after some 
prodding from their City advisers, had made the 
tiredest of anti-bid gestures—a promise to raise 
their dividend from 12 per cent. to the 17} per 
cent. level of TI. Since the new dividend would 
be barely covered by earnings,’ the gesture had 
aroused little excitement: TI remained the 
favourite by a comfortable margin. But the 
rumours were right. Last week an announcement 
was issued by a syndicate of fourteen well-known 
City houses. British Aluminium holders were 
asked to stand firm for the country’s sake and 
were Offered, as a concession to the weakness of 
human nature, a price of 82s. a unit for half their 
holding provided they agreed not to dispose of the 
other half for three months. 

It is not easy to convey the enormous and many 
sided ineptness of this announcement. The City 
advisers to the company were not only summon- 
ing up the whole establishment to support them 
but were thereby admitting that the price at which 
they had recommended selling control to Alcoa 
was absurdly low. Having pinned the prestige of 
the whole establishment on .victory, they were 
proceeding to make a bid which was not only 
limited but was below the price ruling in the 
market and had almost no chance of success. 

The fourteen may have been bound together to 
some extent by a common interest in BA stock; 


placing — charging commission for the use of a list 
of friends ready to put clients’ money into stock 
you are anxious to sell—is an established way of 
earning a City living, and BA has had two rather 
unsuccessful issues in the recent past. But the 
fourteen were bound together, and to the Board of 
BA, by other more personal and more traditional 
ties. It may be worth noting that the fourteen are 
immediately connected through cross-director- 
ships with a score of insurance companies, several 
of the leading groups of investment trusts, all the 
Big Five banks (including two chairmen), and 
with the main companies acting as financial links 
between the City and Africa, Australia and 
Canada. They are a sizable wedge of the financial 
establishment, thickly sprinkled with newly 
created titles, decorated with a couple of Bank of 
England directors (and a couple of sons of former 
governors), a Bowes-Lyon, a Salisbury, and three 
directors (including the chairman) of The Times. 

It is obvious from the niggardliness of the 
syndicate bid, the supposed reluctance of some 
supporters to have their names mentioned and 
the reediness of others to sell out as soon as the 
market price rose, that nobody pinned very much 
hope on the attempt at intervention. It appears to 
have been made for three main reasons. First, the 
dog doesn’t eat dog argument: big companies 
should not make bids for one another. Second, the 
a'l pull together argument: established bankers 
must not be allowed to lose, and the whole City 
must be made to look foolish to save one man’s 
face. Third, and perhaps strongest of all, the 
common dislike of one part of the City for another 
part, and particularly for the firm which has so 
successfully been advising Reynolds Metals. This 
bank is regarded as an interloper in the City. Its 
founder has built it up—and even broken into 
Grandma’s circle of acceptance houses—by pur- 
suing the vigorous tactics which other banks 
pursued in the time of their first barons. It was 
to avoid a permanent and public split between 
two groups of bankers that Grandma last week 
tried to get them to settle their differences — fruit- 
lessly, since one side was winning and Grandma 
herself was involuntarily involved on the other. 
No compromise solution could be reached; the 
Treasury, despite considerable pressure, refused 
to interfere; Reynolds Metals, buying heavily, 
went on to secure control of BA. The establish- 
ment has publicly intervened and publicly failed 
to secure its object. NS readers may regard this 
as encouraging. 
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53 
Company Meeting 


DORMAN LONG & CO. LTD 


NATIONALISATION 
OBSOLETE 


POLICY 


Sir Ellis Hunter’s Review 


In his annual review of the Company’s activities 
circulated to the shareholders, Sir Ellis Hunter, 
Chairman and Managing Director, states that, 
although steel demand has fallen, the output of the 
structural engineering members of the Group has 
been maintained. 


During 1958 bridge building, engineering and 
chemicals were responsible for 48 per cent. (1957 
41 per cent.) of the group profits, and iron and steel 
52 per cent. (1957 59 per cent.). 


Experience at the Universal Beam Mill shows that 
it will do efficiently all that was expected. The market- 
ing of the new beams is beginning to show encourag- 
ing results. 


Referring to the commitment of the Labour Party 
to re-nationalise steel, Sir Ellis states it is a threat 
which cannot be ignored. The Party does not seem 
anxious that it should be a major issue at the polls. 
The great majority of the people in this country have 
no desire for any further extension of State owner- 
ship of industry. What they have seen of the results 
of nationalisation has killed any enthusiasm for it. 
They do not regard further nationalisation in any 
form as likely to contribute to their own well-being 
or to the economic progress of their country. 


If the general election were to be fought on the 
question of re-nationalising steel, it is certain the 
country would reject it. The hope of the Labour 
Party is that steel re-nationalisation will be obscured 
by other issues. There should be a lively recognition 
in the country at large of the harm that would be 
done to the steel industry whose efficient operation is 
essential to virtually every form of industrial activity. 


The urge to re-nationalise steel is based on the 
Labour Party’s political thinking of forty years ago. 
In view of the experiences of the past decade, the 
Labour Party should have the courage to admit thar 
this policy is obsolete, and scrap it. 


Referring to the statement by Mr. Alfred Robens, 
MP, that the case for public ownership is not made 
on the basis of an inefficient industry, Sir Ellis 
Hunter states the steel industry is one of the most 
efficient of the nation’s industries. In twelve years it 
has raised its capacity by about 65 per cent. and in the 
early 1960s capacity will be double that of 1946. 


* Steel and the great industries it serves are carrying 
the main burden of the battle for overseas trade. As 
the people of this country have good reason to know, 
the decline and fall of the steel industry would be 
inevitable under nationalisation. Economic disaster 
for Great Britain would result and no reasonable hope 
of a rising standard of living would remain. 


Under nationalisation steel would soon become a 
rigid monopoly. The engineering industry comprises 
thousands of concerns both large and small, respon- 
sible in the aggregate for a substantial part of the 
country’s home and export trade. How would they 
be likely to fare if they found their interests at vari- 
ance with such a vast state monopoly? 


It does not appear likely that effective safeguards 
for the consumer would survive re-nationalisation. 
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Week-end Crossword 337 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 1*s. for +> 
tions opened. Entries to Cros~-ord 327, New Statesman, 5 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post on 20 Fan. 
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ACROSS 
1. Permit to enter which is left 
after the exam result (8). 
. Fields of entertainment (6). 
Related in type and colour 


The benevolent came first 1 
and got a fire going (7). 

The observer discovers no 2 
ground without water (5). 

Time of year when tempers 3 
are about to be upset (9). 

Plant where the worker and 4 
manager are side by side (8). 

‘In came a fiddler—and —— 6 
like fifty stomach-aches’ 


. Feast for the open-mouthed 
5). 
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29. 
30. 


various uses (8). 
DOWN 
drink (6). 
singer (7). 
for game (9). 
. Travels 
desire (5). 


be most queer (5). 


7. With an unfinished cry I 
put a stop to the monster (7). 


8. Imaginary place of age or 


Plant nearly all to let (6). 


Without help the French 
soldier wou!d still have his 


. Capital for relatives in the 
. Variations on a strain for a 
. Put a snare up on the range 
in the manner I 


. Intwo streets this row would 


20. Resort for quick move- trouble (2, 6). 
ments? (8). 9. Captains who know the 
23. A mixed lot gather slowly ropes? (8). 
(9). : ; : 15. The smoker’s accessory dis- 
26. An imp with nothing on in a covers a man dead under a 
place near hell (5). tree (8). 
27. Listen to the final count and 16. Aircreft make an excursion 
cheer (7). over ground routes (9). 
28. The Maltese is not involved 17. His Lordship welcomes over- 
in ill-feeling (7). acting (8). 


19, Letters which sound as jf 
they are for the eldest son (7), 
21. Resin is found in the animals 


round the swamp (7). 
. Chest for a person who 
sounds chesty (6). 
. Bishop eaten by mice (5), 
. Glamour which brings Joye 
to a standstill? (5). 
SET-SQUARE 


Solution to. No. 


335 
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PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 335 
Mrs L. G. Geddie (Edinburgh 13) 
F. M. Beth (Upper Galilee, Israzl) 

W. H. Stebbings (Caterham) 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
cost 6s. per line (average six words) 
minimum two lines. Box number 2s. 6d. 
Semi-display giving greater prominence 
90s. per inch. Copy by Tuesday first post 

can normally be inserted same week. 
N.S., Great Turnstile, London, WCl 

Telephone HOLborn 8471 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


PSYCHOLOGISTS AND 
SOCIOLOGISTS 
with experience applicable to the study 
of attitudes and motivations in commer- 
cial and social spheres are required for 
research 








interviewing. Applications in | 
writing giving full details should be | 
addressed to the 

MOTIVATIONAL & SOCIAL | 

RESEARCH CENTRE | 

6 St James’s Place, London, SW1. } 

HIEF Architect in the Ministries of | 
Housing and Local Government and 


Health. The Civil Service Commissioners in- 
vite applications for two pensionable posts of 
Chief Architect. Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government (one post): Applicants 
must be registered Architects and hold pro- 
fessional qualifications in architecture, and 
have had a wide experience of housing and 
other building development. Experience in 
the field of — authority housing would be } 
an advantage. The person appointed will be | 
responsible for the organisation, direction and 

supervision of the Ministry’s architectural ad- | 
visory service on housing and local govern- 

ment building generally. The work of this 

service is being reviewed and extended and | 
will afford increased scope for the study of 
design problems and _ constructional tech- 
niques. There will also be opportunity for 
carrying out selected demonstration schemes 
in the housing field. Salary (London) £3,750. 
Ministry of Health (one post): Candidates | 
must be registered Architects and hold pro- 

fessional qualifications in architecture. Ex- | 
perience of hospital building an advantage. 

All round experience and organising ability 


essential. The Chief Architect will be in | 
charge of the Ministry’s Architectural Staff. | 
He will be responsible for organising the | 


examination of building schemes of Hospital 
Boards engaged in an expanding programme, 
as well as of schemes for other health and 
welfare services, and for a design group which 
it is intended shall undertake development 
work. His duties will include collaboration 
with professional staff of Hospital Boards and 
Local Authorities. Salary (London) £3,400. 
Application forms and further particulars from 
Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 
17 North Audley Street, London, W1, quoting 
S 4925/59. Closing date 30 January 1959. 
Applicants should state the post for which 
they are applying and if they wish to be 
considered for both appointments this must be 
indicate 


HE U niversity of Manchester. Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Russian Studies. Candidates 
should have special interests and qualifications 
in Russian History. Salary scale £700 to £850 
per annum, with membership of the FSSU 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applica- 
tions should be sent not later than 24 January 
1959 to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further particu- 
lars and forms of application may be obtained. 


CCUPATIONAL Therapist required 
adolescent spastic centre. Whit'ey Council 
scale and conditions plus London weizhting. 
Apply Warden, Coombe Farm, Residential | 
Centre, Oaks Road. Croydon, | 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT--continued 


Bec requires General Programme Assistant 
in Leeds. Required to help in the pro- 
gramme output of many departments (prin- 
cipally in the Spoken Word) and will be 
encouraged to develop own programme ideas, 
Good educational background and informed 
interest in current affairs essential. Acceptable 
microphone voice and knowledge of the 
Northern counties also desirable. Salary £825 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by seven annual increments to £1,160 
p.a. max. Requests for application forms (en- 
closing addressed envelope and auoting re- 
ference G.945 N. Stm) should reach appoint- 


ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W1, within five days. - 
AST Africa High Commission. Statis- 
ticians, East African Statistical Depart- 


ment. Candidates should have a good Honours 
degree preferably in Economics with Statistics 
as a main subject. The latter is not essential 
provided that Statistics has been included in 
the degree course and the candidate has a 
good knowledge of statistical methods and 
the handiing of statistical data. Experience 
desirable of work in a government or com- 
mercial statistical organisation or post-gradu- 
ate research in economic analyses or statistical 
surveys. Age limit 40. Appointment may be 
pensionable or on contract terms. inclusive 
salary scale £939-£1,863, point of entry 
determined by experience. Gratuity of 133% 
of salary if appointment is on contract. In- 
come tax at local rates. Free passages on 
first appointment and on leave for officer and 
family. Liberal home leave on full salary. 
Government quarters, when available, at 
moderate rental. Application forms and 
further particulars from Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, 
London, SW1, reference BCD 59/88/02. 


ATIONAL Association for Mental Health. 
Applications are invited for the post of 
Senior Tutor for the Diploma Courses for 
Teachers of the Mentally Handicapped (in 
Occupation Centres, Mental Deficiency Hos- 
pitals, or in their own homes). Applicants 
should be graduates with teaching or other 
professional experience with children, pre- 
ferably though not necessarily in the field of 
mental deficiency. A qualification in psychol- 
ogy or the Social Sciences would be an ad- 
vantage. The Senior Tutor will be responsible 
for the content and conduct of the training 
and will be expected to contribute by lectur- 
ing in an appropriate subject. Salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience in rela- 
tion to recognised scales. Optional superan- 
nuation. Applications, with full particulars and 
the names of two referees, to the General 
Secretary, National Association for Mental 
Health, 39 Queen Anne Street, W1 
‘ITY of York Art Gallery. Applications are 
invited for the position of Art Assistant. 
Candidates should have a University Degree 
and a good knowledge of the History of Art. 
Salary scale APT I (£575-£725). Initial salary 
according to age and experience. The appoint- 
ment is subject to the National Joint Council 
Scheme of Conditions of Service and the pass- 
ing of a medical examination. Applications, 
giving details of age, education and qualifica- 
tions, with two recent testimonials, should 
reach the undersigned not later than the 17 
January 1959. Hans Hess, Curator, City Art 
Gallery, Exhibition Square, York. 


SYCHIATRIC  Sociai Worker urgently 

needed to work in Birmingham area with 
families of children at Residential School for 
maladjusted children. Work would be on a 
part-time sessional basis. Apply for particulars 
by letter to: Mrs H. A. Rees, 23 Laburnum 
Rd, Birmingham 30. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT--continued 


N INUTE Clerk required for Professional 

Organisation. Must have had _ experi- 
ence of committee work and be a high-speed 
shorthand writer. Will be required occasion- 
ally to attend meetings during evenings and 
weekends for which time off in lieu will be 
granted. Salary within the range of £740 x 20 

£820. Apply in writing with full particulars 
to Chief Clerk, Electrical Power Engineers’ 
Assocn, 102 St George’s Sq., London, SW1. 


NITY Theatre invites applications for the 

post of General Manager. Applicants 
must have good personality, administrative 
ability and a sound knowledge of accounts. 
Experience in Theatre and/or Labour Move- 
ment is an advantage. The salary is only ade- 
quate, but the position is one that can give 
much satisfaction to the right person. Write 
in the first instance to the Secretary, Unity 
Theatre, 1 Goldington Street, London, NWI. 


SSISTANT Woman Personnel Officer. A 

vacancy exists in the Personnel Department 
of The Mullard Radio Valve Co., Ltd, for an 
Assistant Woman Personnel Officer who will 
be required to work under the guidance of 
the Senior Women’s Personnel Officer, and 
who will be expected to take resp onsibility for 
the recruitment, placing and fcllow-up of 
female employees. The work is in a large per- 
sonnel department which is capable of giving 
the necessary training to help the successful 
applicant to broaden her experience so that 
she may eventually take an active part in 
all aspects of the personnel function. Applica- 
tions are invited from young women up to the 
age of 25, preferably with a university degree 
and some industrial experience.—Apply in 
writing to Mr J. C. Ross, Plant Personnel 
Officer, The Mullard Radio Valve Co., Ltd, 
New Road, Mitcham Junction, Surrey. 


OUNTY Borough of Walsall Children 

4 Dept. Res. Housemother reqd, at Crox- 
dene Reception & Short Stay Home, Walsall 
(15 boys & girls). Sal. £400 x £20 to £480 less 
£116 res. emols plus £25 if qualified. Ex- 
perience and/or approved qualification essen. 
Appt superannuable, subject to med. exam. 
Relationship to any member or officer of the 
Council must be disclosed. Canvassing dis- 
qualifies. Further — and appln forms (re- 
turnable by Sat. Jan.) from Children 
Officer, 132 Linhfield eo Walsall, Staffs. 


PPLICATIONS from PSW’s or qualified 

Social Workers are invited for the post 
of Social Case Worker for two ESN school 
leavers’ hostels in the London area. Applic- 
ants must have ‘experience in working with 
adolescents of each sex. Knowledge of the 
labour market an advantage. Salary according 
10 age and qualifications, in relation to recog- 
nised scales. Applications, with full particu- 
lars and the names of two referees, to the 
General Secretary, National Association for 
Mental Health, 39 Queen Anne Street, W1. 


A JOB that matters, congenial surroundings, 
£8 a week to start, and 4 weeks holiday 
in exch. for shorthand, typing, & enthusiasm. 
Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth St, v 


MERICAN organisation requires 
intelligent young people, pref. 
for unusual job in UK or Europe. 
should enjoy travel, 


active 
with car, 
Applicants 
making new contacts, 
and large earnings. Interview Fri. or Sat. 
9 or 10 Jan. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Brittan: The 
Crows Nest, 3 John Street, London, WC1. 
FRENCH & Spanish teachers (native) living 
NW London reqd part-time by Language 
School. Full details please to Box 5390. 
SECRETARY 20/25, well-educated & with 
a classical music. Apply Portman 
Bureau, 78 George St, W1. HUN. 0676. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT-.-continued 


“ASSISTANT | Housemothers, resident, re- 
quired for interesting work in Children’s 
Homes with boys and girls aged 5-15 years. 
Training or experience desirable but not 
essential. Separate bedroom and good holi- 
days. Minimum salary £30 Il6s. 8d. per 
month, less valuation of emoluments. App!y 
Children’s Officer, Essex County Council, 
220-4 London Road, Chelmsford. 
OROUGH of Hoiborn Youth Club. Chiet 
Warden to be in charge of club, Johns 
Mews, Holborn, WCl. Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday. 6-10.30 p.m. and such additional 
hours as may be mutually agreed to a total 
maximum of 20 per week. Salary £7 10s to 
£10 per week dependent upon the number 
of hours worked. Male Ciub Leader, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Friday, 6-10.30 p.m. Fees 
30s. per session of 4$ hours. Experience ia 
Youth Club work essential for both positions. 
Applications to Town Clerk, Town Hail, 





Holborn, WCl, by 21 January, 1959. 
TRAVEL Ag y requires sh/ typ., “fluent 
Russian speaker, to handle enquiries 








1701 





USSR, and conduct parties to USSR in sum- 
mer. Interesting work. Apply Contours, Ltd, 
72 Newman St, London, Wl. MUS. 8499. 
G,00D female clerk required. Age immaterial 
but some knowledge of crafts an advan- 
tage. Also a Showroom Assistant, age 18-25, 
with some experience of window dressing. 
Appiy The Managgeress, Dryad Handicrafts, 
93 Gt Russell St, x iF 
; APPOINTMENTS V WANTED | ; 
N ANY directors will prefer to rely on 
Holiday Relief Staff for 1959 tested by 
Stella Fisher Bureau, 436 Strand, WC2. 
N ABEL Eyles & Ptners. Sh./typing, trans- 
24 lating, duplicatg, printing. MOU 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS se 
TAUL" TLESS Typing for the discriminating 
writer. Highly recommended by famous 
authors. Novels, plays, poetry, etc. Editing 
y expd writer. Dorothy Shirley, 1338 Green 
Lane, Edgware, Middx. STO. 6020. 
TYPING and Duplicating by Experts. 
Plays, testimonials, etc. Metropoli- 
tan Typewriting Office, 239-241 Shaftesbury 
Ave (Oxford St end), WC2, COV. 1817 = 
YOMPETENT Typewriting Service. MSS, 
— Theses, ete. Mod, terms. MAI, 2659. 
MBs Jolly will type or duplicate it for you. 


26 Charing Cross Road, WC2. TEM. 
5588 and FRE. 8640. 

YPEWRITING. All kinds of of work 

promptly executed. Helen Cole, 1 Grove 


Park Terrace, Chiswick, W4. CHIswick 0810. 


Alt ae of Typew riting and Dupl: cating 

done directly. MSS, Plays, Scripts, 
Short Stories, etc. Speed is the keynote of 
our efficient, faultless, inexpensive service. 
Colinad Co., Ltd.,.117 City Rd, ECl. CLE. 
9637 (5 doors from Old St Tube Stn). 


Bing like print! New style duplicating 
by Susan Tully, 63 Wigmore St, WI. 
HUN. 9893. And standard typewriting service. 


FoR ‘rapid and reliable. duplicating & typing, 
reports, theses, references, plays, etc. 
Abbey Secretarial Bureau, 4 a St, SWI. 
Rush jobs undertaken. ABB. 3772. 
JEAN McDougall for aa translations, 
24-hour duplicating service, 31 Kensing- 
ton Church St, London, W8. WES. 5809. 
NTELLIGENT typing of | plays. novels, 
theses, etc. Rapid and expert duplicating 
Translations. Dictation by telephone. or llo 
Agency, 18 Hanover St, Wl. MAY. 5091 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL—continued 





partly fun. s/c. flat, 2 bedrooms, sit.- 

mm, kit. & bathrm, c.h.w., in country 

house nr London in exchange part-time cook- 
and cleaning. Small wage. Suit English 

of for foreign family. Box 5409. 

FREE ski-ing holiday and money offered to 
University student willing to do a little 

work. Write Box 5231. 

HANDY man offered dilapidated 2-rm cot- 
tage, return helping with its conversion 

Village 








and caretaking adjoining property. 
ar Reading & Aldermaston, Box 5254. 


QQUIET bach. 45, | priv. means, sks occupn. 
Small salary. Excel, refs. Box 5377. 


ENGLISH gent living on Continent (Intern. 
Driving Lic.) willing drive you anywhere 
in his Minor convertible or hired car. Boat 
met. Write Box 5185. 


BRrsH “Resident in Belgium will under- 
take any personal, professional or con- 
fidential mission. Write Box 5186. 


)XPERIENCED business man would finance 

and take part in worthwhile business ven- 
tre. Please state in confidence, adequate 
particulars to enable proposition to be assessed. 
Only sound projects that can stand thorough 
investigation will be entertained, Box 5219. 











WAEDICAL & Pharmaceutical Engl. or Fr. 
transl., summaries, by MD (Louvain) 
with GCE | adv. level Eng. (Lond.). Box 5187. 


7 HAVE a degree: have you a job?—for a 
ve A a with BA Hons Geog. (Lond.). 
273. 


ats: research done by 
rian. Mrs. Lalande, 
Etannets, Pontoise, S. et O 


YPEWRITING Office, London, wants 
comp. Lady-Working-Partner. Box 5291. 


REQD urgently for ‘The Crucible’ expd 
amateur actors/ actresses. PUT. 6538. i 


JNFORMAL music group. Players aa 
quartets, etc. Mrs Dunn. HAM. 


PANDOL. Accommodation in pagina 
ean villa. Special terms off season. 28 
Park Ave, Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middx. 


AUTHORS, we will reissue your out of 
print books. Write Holborn Publishing 
Company, 36 Great James Street, WCl. 


You can speak Italian effortlessly in 3 
months. Setogni. WEL. 6655 for detls. 


JOSEPH Hewlett, ~ psychologist, remedial 
reading coaching. SW3. Box 5351. 

FRIENDLY, informal society through 
which members meet at theatres, con- 
, opera, ballet, exhibitions, dances, etc. 
Send s.a.e. for programme to The Com- 
panions Club, 11(S) Dryden Chambers, 119 
Oxford Street, London, W1. 


bilingual “Jibra- 
30.b, rue des 


AMERA repairs for amateurs and profes-. 


sionals. Also good selection of s/h equip- 
ment. Camera A FI a 54 Park Road 
(cont. Baker St), . 


Me. M. hecho FSMC, Ophthal- 
mic Optician, attends at The Hatton 
Holborn, 





oa Co., 19 Hatton Garden, 
EC 1 (Tel. HOL. 8193.) 

WE. meet to explore and promote progres- 

sive ideas in a pleasant and friendly 





atmosphere. Write Sec. (D). Progressive 
League. 20 Buckingham St, WC2. eek 
‘EE Meetings column: ‘Abortion— Legal or 
< Illegal’ atford. | eS ia 
DOCKET base demonstration films (16 


mm) now available for hire. 20 minutes 
15s. Details from Eric Walker, 154 Corbyn 
St, N4. ARC. 7200. 


WRITE for Profit. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. Regent Institute (Dept. 
E/ 191), Palace Gate, _London, ws. : 

ERMAN lessons, language /literature, all 


levels, Native teachers. Social activities 
with German students. Ashley College, Tel. 
GER. 8782 


SUITAR Lessons. Classical. Chesnakov, 
48A Cathcart Rd, SW10. FLA. 4354. 
Psychologist, 
S. Kensington, 


69 
Prince’s Gate, SW7. 


KENsington 8042. 


FOREIGN girls domest. and willing avail. 
1) ‘au pair’, (2) requiring free board & 
lodg. in exch. 4 hrs help, (3) also small con- 
tribution for board & lodg. , © S, hrs help. 











Eductour, 10 _Exhibition Rd, 
(QERMAN lessons / conversation, all —— 
expert tuitioa, mod. terms. PARK 2 


der 
ureau, 


REIGN girls seek domestic posts, 
ably au pair. * 4 ere 
M48 Walton Street, . KEN 15 


(CHRONIC aay is ee treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauterisa- 
tion and even surgery but, withal, the condi- 
jon — the implacable enemy of fitness, activity, 
lappiness (and beauty) — remains. Garlisol 
ablets will liquefy catarrh and purify and 

rt the whole system. Entirely harmless and 
benevolent; no drug reaction on the heart or 
any other organ. Not habit- me yer Send 
$2s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol tablets (six 
months’ supply) with informative booklet of 

e treatment and dietary advice. — Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


DUREX gloves and rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under plain cover. Write or 
call for our free price list now. Fiertag, Dept, 
N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, W1. 

















A WORTHWHILE holiday. Responsible 
men and women with hostelling experi- 
ence required to lead hostelling tours for 
young people—walking, cycling and other 
activities—in the United Kingdom, summer, 
1959. Details from: Home Tours — (L). 
Youth Hostels Association, Trevelyan jouse, 
St Albans, Herts. 


UAKERISM. [Information respecting the 

faith & practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends fr ree _on application to Friends 
Home Service Committee, Friends House, 
Euston Road, NW1. 


FHOMOSEXUALS can still be given ~sen- 
tences of up to life imprisonment for acts 
committed by consenting adults in 
If you think that the law should be changed, 
write to: —The Secretary, The Homosexual 
Law Reform Society, Rooms 27-29, 32 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, Wi. 


[NTERPRET for foreign holidays. — 3 LP 
records & 2 books. Only £3 post-free. 
French, Spanish, Italian & German. Free 
trial. No deposit. ——— Co., 10 Bayley 
Street, WCl1. MUS. 7223. 


LYE and sketches required. Scripts “to 
Irving Theatre, Leicester ‘Square, WC2. 


‘AMILY Planning requisites by post any- 

where. Booklet. price list free under 

sealed cover. Premier Laboratories Ltd, 
315/46 Grays Inn Rd, London, WCl. 


UMANISM, a modern outlook. Write to 
Ethical Un, 13 Prince of Wales Tce, W8. 


TORIES wanted by the A ency Dept 
C.20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd, Chronicle House, Fleet St, 
ECs. We negotiate suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable 
work returned with reasons for rejection. We 
also offer an interesting booklet giving dets 
& fees for our Course & Criticisms, & success 
letters from students. 


DLANNED Family Requisites. List s.a.e. 
Surgical Stores, 10a Dartmouth Rd, SE23. 


OURNALIST writes speeches, 


’ articles, etc. Write Box 6993. 
HOLIDAY TRAVEL 








rivate. 








reports, 





AIR HOLIDAYS 


AUSTRIA. Choose a fortnight at Gétzens 
in the Tyrol or two weeks at Fuschl, near 
Salzburg. Air travel to Munich or Inns- 
bruck is included From 37 gns. 
ITALIAN RIVIERA. Air travel with 
two weeks at sunny Bonassola or lovely 
Laigueglia From 41 gns. 
DALMATIAN COAST. -Air to Graz and 
by steamer from Rijeka to Split and 
incomparable Dubrovnik ...... 59 gns. 
SPANISH COACH TOUR. By air to 
Madrid or Saragossa, visiting Cordoba, 
Seville, Malaga, Granada, etc. .. 50 gns. 
FRENCH RIVIERA. Air to Marseilles 
and a fortnight at Bandol. .... 57 gns. 
NORWAY. A fortnight’s tour, including 
five days on the lovely Hardangerfjord, 
with air travel to Stavanger ... 54 gns. 
PORTUGAL. 15-day coach tour with air 


travel to Vigo and including Oporto, 
Coimbra and Lisbon .......... 56 gns. 
SWITZERLAND. Air to Strasbourg 


with a fortnight at Leysin, a sunshine 
Re OE SOE ere re 43 gns. 
ITALIAN ADRIATIC. Lido di Jesolo 
near Venice is a new and popular re- 
sort. Including air travel to Inns- 
SRE ‘sccuunskewanhue wena a ne 46 gns. 
Write now for our fully illustrated 1959 
programme for details of these and many 
other holidays by air. 

All prices include air travel, hotel ac- 
commodation, meals on planes, etc. 
WINGS LIMITED 
48a Park Road, London, NW1. 





HOLIDAYS 
WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Walking tours in the Julian Alps, Dolo- 


mites, Majorca, Appenzelleriand 
Camping in Corsica . . . Sketching at 
Lugano . Exploring Dalmatian Islands 


by fishing boat... alking the ‘Kings 

Trail’ in Arctic Lapland Sight- 

seeing in Macedonia, Greece, Sicily . . 

Holidays “by the sea’ in Italy, Majorca, 
biza, etc. 


Charges are from £21 10s. for a fortnight 


Write now for our 1959 programme. 


RAMBLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SERVICES LTD, 


48a Park Road, London, 
AMBassador 1001. 


NW1. 





GELECTED Hotels abroad personally in- 
spected. Indep. Travel & inclusive Tours. 
Individual attention. Folder from Seven Seas 


Services, 32B-119 Oxford St, W1. REG. 4317. 
UNICH. Easter Cultural Holiday. 
Trickey, 1 ‘Buckingham Vale. Bristol 8 





PROTRAVEL have some: hing for « everyone. 
Write now for your copy of our 1959 
, ‘Better Holidays’. Protravel (NS), 12 
Gt Castle St, Oxford Circus, London, W1 
(behind Peter Robinson). LANgham 3101. 








UNUSUAL HOLIDAYS IN RUSSIA: 


Progressive Tours specialise in holiday 
travel in Russia and other Eastern Euro- 
pean Countries, Conducted Tours, small 
parties and individual travel. The Soviet 
Union offers a new field of interest. The 
May Day celebrations in Moscow are un- 
forgettable, this tour leaves London on 25 
April, travel is by ship to Sweden and on 
to Moscow via Stockholm and Helsinki, 
14 full days in the Soviet Union and back 
in London on 18 May, for 125 gns. 


There’s a tour of Moscow and Leningrad, 
14 days at 115 gns. or a shorter tour 
by Russian ship for 75 gns. A 15-day 
holiday in Moscow, Stalingrad, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, etc. from £108. There are 
many more fascinating tours in Russia, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Poland and China too. Write for 
free Brochure to Progressive Tours, Ltd, 
Dept (N.S.1.), 100a Rochester Row, 
London, SW1, England. 





ERNA LOW 


invites holiday enthusiasts to write for 
free Winter and Summer holiday litera- 
ture, and to attend her 


HOLIDAY AND TRAVEL FILM 
SHOWS 


14 Jan., 12.30-2.30 p.m., Park Lane 
House, 45 Park Lane, Wl. A new film 
of Morocco and Portugal will be shown. 
Buffet available (6s.). 
22 Jan., 7-10 p.m., Chelsea Town Hall, 
King’s Road, SW3. A selection of new 
travel films including Greece, Portugal, 
Morocco and Italy. Entrance to Film 
Shows free; admission tickets and buffet 
tickets to be obtained in advance from 


ERNA LOW TRAVEL SERVICE, 
47(NS) Old Brompton ane London, 
SW7. KEN. 8881 





With 
SEE SPAIN 
Better Value - Lower Cost 
Costa Brava, Sitges. Tarragona, Barce- 
lona, Majorca, Ibiza, Mennorca 
Rail Holidays from 18 gns. 

By regular airlines from 32 gns. 
15-day Stars of Spain conducted coach 
tour visiting Barcelona, Valencia, Alicante, 
Granada, Cordoba, Seville, Madrid, 

Zaragoza, from 47 gns. 

Star coach tours with 7 nights in San 
Sebastian or Tossa, from 31 gns. 
Allocation of seats with regular airlines 
and couchettes with railways. 

FREE FILM SHOWS 
Spain and Yugoslavia, 21 and 28 
1959, exp Hall, London, 


on Italy, 
January, 
WCl, at 7 p.m. 
Apply for free tickets (starting date re- 
quired) and booklets to: 


SEE SPAIN LTD. 
(In conjunction with Apal Travel seas 
78 New Oxford St, Fondon, W 
MUSeum 9351/ 





CANOE CAMPING VOYAGES 


On selected waterways in England; Scot- 
land; Norway; Germany. From £8 10s. 
per week. 

Illustrated Brochure. 


P. G. L. VOYAGES (S) 
20 Willian Way, Letchworth, Herts. 








BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


YPRUS — the Solution!’ Just published by 

the National Cypriot Committee and the 
Movement for Co!onial Freedom. Foreword 
by Fenner Frockway, MP. Price 6d., 8d. 
post free, reduced rates for bulk orders. 
Orders accepted by MCF, 374 Grays Inn 
Road, London, WCl. 


EW Trade Policies For Old’ by John 

Eaton. Also: ‘Outlook for 1959” by R. 
Palme Dutt and ‘Background to Berlin’ by 
Gordon Schaffer, in Labour Monthly, 1s. 8d. 
or 9s. half yearly post free, from NS, 134 
Ballards Lane, London, N3. 


E»vor quarterly _ invites poems —6 Beau- 
z champ Avenue, Leamington Spa. 
EUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! R. & E. 
Steiner (Books). Phone AMBassador 1564. 


YE) ‘Libris, 38a 
Boundary Rd, NW8. MAI. 3030. 


Boeoks bought, Left emphasis. Van calls 
Hammersmith Bookshop, W6. RIV. 6807. 











ROOK Tokens ~ s’échangent contre livres 
francais chez MHachette, 127 Regent 
Street, W1 
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SCHOLARSHIPS _ 


BADMINTON School, Westbury-on- Trym, 
Bristol. Two Open Scholarships, one of 
£100 p.a, and one of £60 p.a., will be offered 
on the results of the next Entrance Examina- 
tion, This will be held in February 1959, for 
girls between the ages of 12 and 14 the fol- 
lowing September. Full particulars from the 


Headmistress, 
rae ACCOMMODATION VA VACANT 
wy single b/s. in private housre. 14 


mins Victoria. £2 wk. POL. 7547. 


\ VERY attractive single bed-sitting room, 
all amenities. TUDor 8844. 


KEN. Sm! bedrm for prof. wom. in 
teacher’s flat, 50s. KNI. 4893/ ‘Box 5363. 


PROF. /bus. wom. offd newly. dec. sgle div.- 
rm & dressing-rm. Use b., c.h.w., k., 
serv. 3 gns. COL. 8995 evg wkend. 


OARDING accommodation with social 

amenities for ladies & gentlemen under 
35, from 52s. 6d. to 90s. partial board. Applic. 
forms & information: Belsize Residential 
Clubs, 13 Belsize Ave, NW3 

EFINED lady wishes to let very comf., 

—y = large b/s. Hampstead close tube, 
central heat, all mod. comf., congenial atmos., 
preferably to prof. gentleman. Box 5281. 


ELEGANTLY furn. room Lancaster Gate 
dist. for single business person. Cen. 
heating, c.h.w., elec. light, linen. PAD. 8549, 
‘HARE-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W1. HYD. 
2545. The right person or the right flat. 

JNTERNATIONAL Residential Club. 200 

dble & sgle rooms, £4 10s. full Lay 12 
Parkhill Rd., East Croydon. CRO. 

FL -AT-Share Specialists — also Fenaiahed | flats 
and rooms. Roy’s er 40 Mortimer 
Street, Wl. MUS. 051 

‘ACANCY for bus prof. “woman, divan- 

room, share of kitchen. 2 gns. MOU. 5438 
NEWLY dec. quiet sgle b/sit., lst fir flat 

Belsize Park Gdns. PRI. 2354. 

MALL but cosy bed-sitter in 
J? house. Gas fire, cooker, 
own meter. CANonbury 4554. 
} RIGHT, comfort., mod. f 

Gent. £2 15s. GLA. 
XCEPTIONALLY pleasant _ bed-sitting 
room, quiet Regency house, large gar- 
den. Breakfast. Other meals by arrangement. 
Easy access City, West End. aoe 9125. 

IVAN-room. Lady. W. 

“ reach centre. Use kit., ake Box 5302. 

ARGE furn. room, lux. flat. W14. C. h.w., 

cooking facil. 70s. p.w. FUL. 2996. 

URN. bed-sitting room, h. & c., cooking 

facs. Crouch End FIT. 773. 
SINGLE furnished room, £2. Male Social- 
ist. SW4. Use k. and b. Box 5335. 
OLDERS Green, Sm! furn. bed-sitter, 
ckr, h. & c. Suit yg wmn. MEA. 2280. 
OUNG lady 22, would like another to 
share her flatlet in NW area. 2} gns. 
Professional person prefd. Box 5228. 
WEST Hampstead. Lge divan- -rm. 
cple. Full ckg facs. Close bus & tube. 
Colonial students welcomed. MAI. 8982 eves. 
WELL- -appointed furnished flat with view, 


tel., 


WVoctor’s 
h. & c. water 


f. b/s., use kit. 
2624 evgs wknds. 





sondon, easy 


"Suit 


* 2 rooms, kitchen. 4 gns. FOR. 1610. 
WELL-furn. single bed.-sit. room in a 
comf. flat. Suit vng lady. MAI. 4912. 


COME. furn. double room. g ground fir; suit 
student or married couple. Use bath and 
kitchen. PAD. 8140. 


IGHGATE Woods. Sunny, large bed- sit., 
fine view. Cooking facilities, own meter. 


Employed lady only. TUDor 8160. 


TTRACTIVE room for gentleman: in “Non 
U Maida Vale. £2 15s. All services. 
Housekeeper. CUN. 9665. 


RTIST’S house renovated. 3 rooms, 

sponsible people. All conveniences, built- 
in ckg facs. H.c.w., bath, phone. Hampstead. 
3 or 4 gns. Box 5357. 


ROUND Floor Furnished suite in Sussex 
house. Suitable married couple or gentle- 
man. Resident housekeeper, charming 
grounds, use of house, TV, garage, etc. From 
10 guineas full board of 16 guineas double. 
Special terms by arrangement. Box 5008. 
ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
APANESE journalist sks sgle furn. room 
with Engl. family where children, Lond. 
area. M. Yagisawa, Rm 216. The Times, EC4, 
ANTED - small. warm. decent flat. for 
two, s.c., Finchley Road-Platt’s Lane 
area preferred. Box 5206. 
ARCHIT ECT and wife req. ~ pied a terre. 
Away wkends. Ckg fac. Canonbury, 
Kens., Chelsea, WC1. Abt 70s. p.w. Box 5299 
LAPY & prep-school daughter req. unf. gar- 
den flat, NW3 area. Phone SPE. 4133. 
NDERGRAD. (m), fluent German, 
French, sks cheap accom. anywhere in, 
nr Lond.; wd offer any help in retn. Box 5389, 
RGENT. Young couple need semi- or un- 
furnished flat London or Green Belt area. 
Baby expected June. Box 5018. 
\ MERICAN family (5 children) 


Te- 


| 


‘wish to 


- rent house or flat for 6 months from 
Feb. 1959. London area, pref. Hampstead. 
Must be near transport, shops, schools etc. 
Max. rent £11 p.w. Box 5149 
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OPERA AND BALLET 
THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
12 & 14 Jan. at 7.30 The Magic Flute 
13 & 16 Jan. at 7.30 Madama Butterfly 
(in Italian) 
THE ROYAL BALLET 
15 Jan. at 7.30 and 


17 Jan. at 2.0 and 7.30 Cinderella 
COV. 1066. 








SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
TER. 1672 


Evenings 7.30, Sats. 2.30 
13 Jan. (evg) & 
17 Jan. (mat.) The Merry Widow 


14 Jan. Schwanda the Bagpiper 


15 Jan. The Marriage of Figaro 
16 Jan. Eugene Onegin 
17 Jan. (evg) Hansel & Gretel 





PERA Circle. ‘The Fiery Angel’ by Proko- 
fiev. Talk by Stanford Robinson with 
musical illus. Sun. 1 Feb., 8 p.m. at 4 St 
James Sq., SW1. Dets.: Mrs Rosenfeld, Hon. 
Sec., 69 Kensington Court, W8. WES. 7513. 
THEATRES 
RTS. TEM. 3334. Mon. 2.30. Tu/Fri. 7.30 
» Sat. 2.30 & 7.30. ‘Radio Rescue’ Mems. 
RVING. WHI. 8657. Glamour & Girls. 
Non-Stop Revue. 3-yr., fr. 2.30. Sun. 4. 
9th Ed. Call or send 27s. 6d. for mems tckt. 
OYAL Court. SLO. 1745. Mon. to Fri. 
5.0 & 8.15. Mat. Thur. 2.30. 


7.30. Sat. 
The Long and The Short and The Tall. 


H. Royal, E15. MAR. 5973 Evgs 7.30. Sat. 
2.30 & 7.30. ‘A Christmas Carol’. 





UNITY. E “«< 5391. ‘Mother Courage’. Fri., 
Sat. Sn. 30. Ends 18 Jan. Mems. 
CONCERTS a 


Yomine Players. Directed by Maxwell 
. A Concert of English Sixteenth 
Century Music and Music of the Golden Age. 
Ruth Dyson (Harpsi¢hord), Desmond Dupre 
(Lute), Philip Jones Brass Ensemble. Crosby 
Hall, Cheyne Walk. SW3. Thursday, 15 Jan, 
at 8 p.m. Tickets: 8s. 6d. and 5s. from usual! 
Agents and Ibbs & Tillett, Ltd, 124 Wigmore 
Street, W1. (Wel. 8418.) 

UITAR Society Recital. 

Victoria St, SW1. Mon., 
p.m. 3s. 6d. at door. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


"A CADEMY Cinema (GER. 2981). Morning 
Shows daily 11 a.m. (ex. Suns). A Prog. 
of Films on ‘British ‘Graphic Art’ (U). 


VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Premiére of re- 
markable Czech comedy ‘Old Man Motor- 





Caxton Hall, 
12 January, 8 








car’ (U). ‘Journey Into Spring’ (U). 
OXY (BAY. 2345) W/c 11 Jan., 7 days 
Laurence Olivier, ‘The Prince & the 
Showgirl’. (A) ‘Our Miss Brooks’, (U) 


(CA, 17 Dover Street, W1. Dancing to Don 

Simmons’ Group. Today Sat. 10 January 
8-11 p.m. Members 3s. and their guests 5s. 

EN. London Fabian Soc. Social and Dance 

4 at the Bull & Mouth Tavern, Bloomsbury 


Way, , WC1, on Sat. 10 Jan. 7.30. Adm. 3s. 6d. 
5 EXHIBITIONS ; 
EAR Lane Gallery, 6 Bear Lane, Oxford. 


Christopher Wood. Oil paintings, water- 


colours, drawings. 7-28 January. 


CA, 17 Dover St, Wl. Painting by Fon- 
tana, Crippa, Dova, Clemente from the 
Damiano Collection. 8 January-7 February. 
Weekdays 10-6. Saturdays 10-1. Admission 
1s., Members free. Library: Photographs by 
Charles Damiano 7 January-8 February. 


V ELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 
: The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 
NW1. The Microscope and Zoology 
Nineteenth Century; Electricity 
vice of Medicine; and other 
Mon. -Friday, 10-5. Adm. free. 


ALLERY One (GER. 3529). Ceramics by 
_Campavias. Paintings by Maurer. 


DOLLOCK’S Toy Museum and Toy 1 Thea- 


} in the 
in the Ser- 
exhibitions 





tres. Admission free. Open 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 44 Monmouth Street, Cambridge 
Circus, WC2. 


Russ AN paintings | from the 13th to the 
20th century. An Arts Council Exhibi- 
tion. Royal Academy. Till 1 March, Week- 
days 10-7. Sunday 2-6. Admission 2s. 6d. 


Mv ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W1. Eugene Boudin Retrospective Exhi- 
bition in aid of the Artists’ General Benevo- 
lent Institution. Adm. 2s. 6d. & Is. Daily 
10-5 5; Sats 10-12.30. Extended to 15 Jan. 


v IE Hone: Stained glass 
. Arts Council Gelle Ys 
, SW1. Till 14 February. 
, 10-6; Tues. 
Admis sion Is. 


ANOVER Gallery, 32a St George St, W1. 

Adrian Heath-Paintings. Hans Reichel- 
Watercolours. Opens Wed. 14 Jan. til 13 
February. 10-5.30. Sats 10-1. 


PICTURES framing, prints, pottery, cards. 

Hogarth Gallery, 16a Hogarth Place, SWS. 
Close to Earls Court Station. Open all day 
Sat. Tel. FRE. 3328. 


draw- 
St James’s 

Mon. oy WEG, 

& Thurs., 10-8. 


> Paintings, 








NEW STATESMAN 


EXHIBITIONS—continued 


WOODSTOCK | Gallery, 16, Woodstock 
Street, W1. MAYfair 4419. 29 Dec.-17 
Jan. Sculpture, 10-6, Sats 10-1. a a 
HE Coffee House, 3 Northumberland 
a Avenue. E. Milward, 28 Dec.-25 Jan. 
OVIS Corinth: 
Arts Council 
Till 





Exhibition. Tate Gallery. 
15 February: Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 
10-6; Tues. & Thrs. 10-8. Sun. 2-6. Adm. Is. 
EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, Wi. 
First London Exhibtion Nicholas 
Georgiadis: New Paintings Mary Fedden: 
continuation of ‘Gravures en couleurs’. Hours 
10-6. Sat. 10-1. 
RIAN Gallery, 
Arch, W2. 
9 January-7 
Sundays. 
EICESTER Galleries, Leicester Sq., An- 
nual New Year Exhibn. Also, The Robert 
Banks Collection. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
OLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
Street, W1. Six British Painters: Ballard, 
Burr, Daniels, Davison, Mason, Whishaw. 
WEMMER Gallery, 26 Litchfield Street, 
WC2. Recent paintings Marek Zulawski 
from 7-31 Jan. 
Mwy Bg Gallery Prints, 7 
nS . REG. 3660. 


7 Porchester Place, Marble 
Exhibition Drian Artists 1959. 
February. Daily 10-6; except 


Cork St, 
Stanley William Hayter: 
10 pn etchings. Ra van Rossem: The 
Spiritua!s & Blues Suite. groans 10-6; 
Sats 10-1, 6-31 January 1959 
UL .R-—Ten Painters: Lanyon, Fussel, Pot- 
wot dwski & others. The Partisan, 7 Car- 
lisle St, W1. Dly 10-midnight until 31 Jan. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





Universities & Left 


‘THE BRITISH ELITE: 
WITHIN’; MICHAEL BARRATT- 
BROWN and CLIVE JENKINS. The 
Marg tee (next Academy Cinema), Oxford 
St, W.., Mon. 12 Jan. 7.30. 2s. Mems. ls. 


Club 
THE MEN 


Review 





Study Group: Hist. of .Socialism 1. 
Christopher Hill: ‘Socialism before 1800’. 
Sun. 11 jan. 7.15, LBC, 7 Carlisle St. 
Study Group: Literature & Politics 1. 
Stuart Hall: ‘Look back in Anger’. 
Thurs 15 Jan. 8 p.m., LBC, 7 C odes St. 
UL R — 6 p.m. 7 Carlisle St. ‘Attitudes 
to Education’ ‘Seri es. _Adm. is 3. 
13 Jan Parents, at 104 Jan.: At 13, 
10 Feb. Employers. 24 Feb: Child at 15. 


10 March: Anti-Education adolescents. 


N ONDAY, 12 January 1959. General 
Zionist Organisation of Gt Britain. 


Open F rum Discussion, 


‘Failure of Propor- 
tionate 


epresentation in Israel’. Opener, Mr 
Samuel Landman, MA. 8 p.m. sharp at 
‘The Dorice’, 169a Finchley Rd, NW3 (nr 
John Barnes). Adm. free, Non-members welc. 
Hon. Sec., Mrs H. H. Allen. SPE. 3328. 


I RAINS Trust on Accra Conference, Deni- 
son House, Mg ge ~ Bridge Rd, SW1, 
Ta, 33 o., 7 R. Palme Dutt, Desmond 
Buckle, “Ww ally “ono & others, LDC, CP 


BO}! TION—Legal or Illegal?) W atford 

Branch Progr League, Thurs., 15 
January, 7.45 p.m., at Cookery Nook, 93 The 
Parade, High Street, Watford. Speaker: Basil 
Bonner, B.Sc, chairman, Abortion Law Re- 
form Association. Train met 7.38 Watford 
Junction (leaves Euston 7.7). 





2 
Ge 








YENTRAL London Fabian S ciety. . ‘What 
should we do ab: : Telev Richard 
Pryke, Wed., 14 Jan., Conway all, Red Lion 
Sq., WCj, 7.30. Vie 2s. 6d. 
| ACE Relations: ‘New problems in the 
UK”. Univ. Extension Lecture, Miss J. E. 
Wicken, MA. Mon., 12 Jan. 7 p.m. 50 
Gioucester Place, W1. 


RITISH-Yugoslav Society, 
Reunion, Films, etc. Details: Hon. Sec., 
6 Den Close, Beckenham. 


PACIFIST Universalist Service. 


day 11 Jan. 32 Tavistock Sq., 
Alfred H. Haffenden: 


Ag Jan. Holiday 


3.30 Sun- 
Euston. 
‘Revolution & Reform’. 
NIVERSITY of London: A lecture en- 
titled ‘Imagery in the Poetic Work of 
Mallarmé and Valéry’ will be delivered by 
Professor A. R. Chisholm (Melbourne) at 
5.30 p.m. on 20 January at University of 
London, Senate Hse, WCl. Adm. free, with- 
out tkt. James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


AMAKRISHNA 
Dukes Ave, 


Vedanta Centre, 68 
Muswell Hill, N10: Swami 
Ghanananda, Suns. 5 p.m. Bhagavad-Gita. 
Thurs, 15 Jan., 7.30, Kingsway Hall, Hol- 
born: ‘Do We Reincarnate?’ 





Paintings and drawings. An 














10 JANUARY 1959 
_LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued_ 


. PLACE Ethical Soc., Conway Hall, Red 

Lion Sq, WCl. Sun., i am, i Jee: 

D. G. MacRae, MA, ‘The Case Against 

Originality’, Write for free ‘Record’, Cham- 
ber Music ‘Concert 6.30 p.m. 

YONWAY Discussions. §. Place Ethical 

» Soc., Red Lion Sq., WCl. Tues., 7.15 

pty 13 Jan. Prof. T. H. Pear, MA, ‘The 


Nature of Prejudice’. 


[<4: 17 Dover Street, W1, Literature. Read- 
ing by Poets from ‘Listen’, arranged by 
George Hartley: Donald Davie, Hilary Corke, 
Elizabeth Jennings, Martin Bell, Charles 

omlinson, Martin Seymour-Smith, Gordon 
Wharton, Richard Murphy, Anthony Thwaite. 
Tuesday 13 January, 8.15 p.m. Members 
Is. 6d. Guests 3s. 


CA, 17 Dover Street, W1. Jazz Recital: Ella 
and Duke; Charles Fox on Gil Evans, 
Wednesday 14 January, 8 p.m. Members 
Is. 6d. Guests 2s. 6d. 
SIR Basil Blackwell’s ‘Memories of 
Morris’ followed by Soirée. 
January. Arts Council, 4 St James’s Square, 
SW1. Tickets 10s. William Morris Society, 35 
a Avenue, N3. 


May 
7.45 p.m., 16 


RAWING in sculpture and architecture’: 

lecture by Leon Underwood. Finsbury 
Central Library, Skinner St, Rosebery Ave., 
2C1, Tues., 13 Jan., 8.30 (arr. Finsbury Art 
Group). Non-members ls. 6d. 


ote a Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 
January at 6 p.m. M. F. Le 

ny ‘(Alliage Frangaise): Les machines 

limitent-elles la pensée créatrice? 


PUSHKIN Club, 24 Kensington 
dens, W1l. (PARK 7696). 
uary, 8 p.m., Gilbert Phelps: 
Tolstoy on English Writers’. 
HE Hephaestus Poetry Circle 
again every Tuesday from 
8.30 p.m. at 38 Museum St, 
January 13. Admission Is. 
UDDHIST Society, 


Park Gar- 
Fri. 16 Jan- 
‘influence of 


will meet 
7.30 p.m. to 
WCl, from 


58 Eccleston Square, 
SW1. Public Lecture, Wed. 14 Jan., 6.30 
sharp: ‘Effort and Vulnerability’, David King. 
Also Beginners’ Class (first of 4 lessons on 
alternate Tuesdays, open free to all), 13 Jan., 
6.30 and Saturday Group (readings, discus- 
sion and tea~open to all) Sat. 17 Jan., 3 
p.m. Note Summer School dates, 28 Aug.-4 
eel Hoddesdon, £9 incl.—Send 3s. for ‘The 
Middle Way’ for - — news and views. 
Information TAT. 


HE West aie Ethical 

Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
High St, W8, Sun., 11 January, 6.30, Music 
& Readings. 7 p.m., M. L. Burnet: ‘Detach- 
ment and Responsibility’. 


Society, as 


W: Q. JUDGE: Public Lectures on his 

Writings. Sun., 11 Jan., 8 p.m. ‘Echoes 

from the Orient’. ULT, 62 Queen's Gardens, 

W2. (PAD. 0688.) 

“PIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures 
and demonstrations daily, London H.Q., 

33 Belgrave Square, SW1. BEL. 3351. 


IWC London Branch. Fri. 16 Jan. 8.30 p.m. 

‘Dramatic Readings from her Own Plays’. 

Mrs Philippa Burrel, 62 Queen’s Gdns, PAD. 
0688. Free. 


RUID Order. This month the lecturer at 
the usual third Thursday of the month 
meeting at Caxton Hall will be Margaret 
Mackenzie. Subject: Approach to Astrology. 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 


EEK-END courses at Urchfont 
Post-Impressionist Painters; Modern 
Trends in Psychology; Ionesco; The Concept 
of Mind. Family courses in August. Write for 
Spring Programme to the Warden, Urchfont 


Manor; 


Manor, Wilts. i 7 ; 
CREATIVE Dance and Dance _ Drama. 
A Evening Course taken by Geraldine 


Stephenson and Athalie Knowles on Thurs- 
days from 7 to 8.30 p.m. beginning 15 Janu- 
ary 1959, at St John’s and All Saints’ C. of E. 
Secondary School, Exton St, off Waterloo Rd, 
London, SE1l. Details from Secretary, Laban 
Art of Movement Centre, Woburn Hill, 
Addlestone, Surrey. Tel. Weybridge 2464. 

ITUAL Dance Drama will be rehearsed 

and produced at a Course taken by Lisa 
Ulimann and Geraldine Stephenson on Satur- 
days, 24 January: and 21 February 1959, at 
YWCA, Great Russell St, WC1. Details from 
Secretary, Laban Art of Movement Centre, 
Woburn Hill, Addlestone, Surrey. Tel. Wey- 
bridge 2464. 


SECRETARIAL _ 
university 


Training, especially for 
graduates and older students, 
six-month and intensive 14-week courses. 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 2 
Addison Road, W14. PARk 8392. 





—= ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
by surface mail to any address in the world. 
By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s.; N. 
Australia, New 


50s. 


Pakistan 118s.; 
By air express to W. Africa 90s.; 


USA: 


E, Africa 95s.; S 
Singapore & Malaya 105s.; 


| 

25s. for six months.) | 
& S. America, India & | 
Zealand, Japan, 140s. 
Africa, India 98s.; 
Australia 130s. 


_ NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London wcl 


$9 (surface), $19 (air) | 
| 














LECTURE COURSES, etc.—continued 


UNIVERSITY of Edinburgh. Certificate in in 
Psychiatric Social Work. The University 
offers a one-year course leading to a Certificate 
in Psychiatric Social Work. Applicants should 
preferably be betweeen 24 and 35 years of 
age, and should hold a Certificate or Dip. 
lcma in Social Studies or a University Degree 
in Sociology. Previous experience in other 
fields of social work is desirable. A few main- 
tenance grants have been made available for 
students willing to undertake Psychiatric 
Social Work in Scotland fer a period after 
training. Applications for admission next 
session (October, 1959) may be made now, 
and in any case not later than 31 March, 1959. 
to the Director, Department of Social Study, 
University of Edinburgh, 59 George Square, 
Edinburgh, 8, from whom full Particulars 
may be obtained. Charles H. Stewart, Secre- 
tary to the University. December, 1958, 
‘THE Dartington Hall Arts Centre, Totnes, 
Devon. offers Preparatory Courses in 
Drama, Art and Music fcr students aged 16. 
19 as a bridge between school & university or 
professional training. Prospectus from Sec, 


TU ITION in: stress-free movement, 
and release from nervous 
Re-education Centre, 18 Lansdowne Rd, 
Holland Park, W11, is now under the direc- 
tion of i ois Caink and Donald Grant in suc- 
cession to the late Charles Neil. 

UCITION by post for GCE, 

Degrees & Diplomas; Law, Professional 
exams, Mod. fees, instalments. Prosp. from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, CBE, LLB, Dept VH91, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894), 


~T JAMES’S Academy, 233 Oxford St, 
“7 HYDe Park 6524. yew 

courses in French and other languaces — Free 
Trial Lesson—Also, Intensive Secretarial 
Courses and English for Foreigners. Remark- 
able results. 


: posture 
tension. The 


Lond. Univ. 


WI. 


conversation 


Tuition Ce 





ANGUAGE entre, School of 
4 Foreign Languages & School of English 
for Foreign Nationals, Students’ Club, 26-32 


Oxford Sarect. LANgham 1005. All foreign 
languages in day & evng classes or private 
lessons beginners & all grades. Daily classes 
in English and prep. for Cambridge Univ. 
Certificates. Short or long courses. Enrol- 
ment daily. Prospectus free. 
XERMAN beginners-advanced. 
tion & coaching, Mrs Grafe. 


REGG and Pitman Intensive Secretarial 
Crses. Frances King Secretarial — 
1A Harrington Road, SW7. KEN 


TOUCH. typing &/or_ Pitman’s “Shoniand 
Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 


EXPERT tuition in interpretation and’ tech- 
nique of Pianoforte playing — Leschetizky 
Method. Tanya Polunin, LRAM, 46 Claren- 
don Rd, London, W11. 


~ EASTER AND SUMMER SCHOOLS _ 


ARIS and Strasbourg, 26 March-5 April. 
For the fifth year, a most interesting 
and obut-of-the-ordinary holiday tour com- 
bined with the stimulating experience of 
spending several days in the lively atmo- 
sphere of the major institutions of the 
developing European and Atlantic Communi- 
ties. In Strasburg the Council of Europe “ 
explained by some of its highest officials; 


Conversa- 
MAC. 5114. 


in Paris, is the North Atlantic Treaty vr 
ganisation. Visits to Supreme Headquarters 
(SHAPE) and to the Organisation for Euro- 


pean Economic Co-operation (OEEC) are in- 
cluded, as well as films, discussions and 
opportunities to meet and question many key 
personalities. Strasbourg is a most attractive 
medieval town in Alsace near the Vosges 
Mountains and Black Forest (optional excur- 
sions to both). Paris adds to the perennial 
attractions of its cultural treasures its own 
special appeal at Easter time. London back 
to London, Ist-class travel; 35 gns. Send 3d. 
stamp for details to UK Secretary, Easter 
Study Tour, Greyhaven, Dawlish, Devon. 


JTEWLYN Holiday Sketching Group, 11 
May to 11 Sept. 1959, Daily expedi- 
tions with tuition. Large studio. Beginners 
welcomed. Book for week, fortnight or 
longer. Prospectus from Director, Gernick 
Field Studio, Newlyn, Penzance, Cornwall. _ 


WHERE TO STAY 








DEVON. Pentagon Guest House, _ Stoke 
Fleming, Dartmouth. In delightful 
grounds, glorious scenery, near Blackpool 


Sands, Ideal Spring hol. Good food, comfort, 
h. & c. all bedrms. Own produce, poultry (no 
children under 5). Stoke Fleming 231. 


RECUPERATION at Higham House in 53 

beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise. 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs and milk. 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures. Write 
for terms and brochure. Higham House, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 126. 


ARM Holide ays — 195 9 Farm Holiday ay Guide 
describes Britain’s best farm and country 
guest houses, county by county, illustrated. 
Price 3s. 6d. ‘postage 6d.). Farm Guide (NS), 
18 High St, Paisley. 





ET away from it all—to Reculver Lodge, : 


Beltinge, Kent (Herne Bay 750). Country 
and sea. _Vegetarians catered for. 


OTE d’Azur. Typical Provencal hotel. 

Beautifui, quiet site above sandy beach. 
Modern comforts, Ist-class cuisine, Casino, 
dancing. Reduced rates up to end of June. 
Illus, brochure: Ermitage, Bando! (Var). 
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